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Arr. 1.—THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


The question on which the Trinitarian controversy has, by 
common consent, been made to turn, is, whether Christ is 
equal with God? The answer to this question decides the 
controversy, and we shall therefore direct our remarks to this 
point alone. 

The doctrine which distinguishes Unitarianism from Trini- 
tarianism, is that of the subordination of Christ to the Father. 
It is the language of Christ, explicit and unqualified,* My 
Father is greater than I. These words we believe; and this 
belief makes us Unitarians, and not Trinitarians. 

To us it seems that these words of Christ,;—My Father is 
greater than I, decide the question respecting his equality 
with the Father. What shall we say of a creed whose first 
proposition is, The Father is not greater than the Son! Here 
we might stop. by 

But dissenting as we do from the prevailing belief of Christ’s 
equality with the Father, it is incumbent on us in a work like 
this, to state more at length the reasons for our dissent, and 
for our faith. 

I. Reasons FOR NOT RECEIVING THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIsT’s 
EQUALITY WITH THE FATHER, DRAWN FROM HIS OWN DECLARA- 
TIONS RESPECTING THE NATURE, DIGNITY, AND RELATIONS TO 
Gop. 

1. If Christ were in any sense the Supreme God, he must 
of himself, independently of any other, have possessed infinite 
power. Did he possess his power of himself? Let us look for 
the answer in his own words: +All power is given to me in 
Heaven and on earth.” Could he whose power was given to 
him, be the Supreme One who receiveth nothing and giveth 


* John 14: 28. 95 + Matt, 28: 18, 
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all things? *“I do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things’.’ “The father that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” And yet again, [“The Son can 
do nothing of himself.” 'These are the words of the Savior. 
In one passage he says that his power was given to him, and 
in another, confirms it by saying, that of himself he could do 
nothing. Is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing that 
the power of Christ was received from another; and conse- 
quently that he was not God, supreme and independent? 

2. If the Son of God was God, he would have known, and 
could not have been instructed what to teach. Did he teach 
of his own knowledge and authority? Let his words again 
answer: §“My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” 
\\*For I have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent 
me, he gave me a commandment—what I should say, and 
what I should speak.” Ilere it is stated, that the Father sent 
Christ, that he gave him commandment what he should say, 
and that, Ais doctrine was not his own, but his who sent him. 
Again we ask, is the Unitarian to be condemned for believing 
that the Son of God spake not of his own authority, but that 
he received the doctrine which he taught from God. 

3. If our Savior was in any sense the Supreme God, he was 
of course omniscient. Did the Son of Ged know all things? 
Let us again look to his own words for the answer: 9] “of that 
day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Was the 
Son of God the omniscient Deity? Did he know all things? 
No one will venture to say that he did. Will it be said that 
he was indeed ignorant of that coming day in his human na- 
ture, but knew it in his divine nature? Our Savior’s own 
words preclude ail such explanations, by saying in the parallel 
passage in Matthew, thatitis the Father onty—**«My Father 
only—who knows of that day and that hour.” Shall we, or 
shall we not, take the Savior’s own words for the rule of faith? 
So long as we believe in Christ, is it possible for us, when he 
says that the Son does not know of that day and hour, and that 
the Father only knows of it, is it possible for us to believe 
that the Son did now of that day and hour, and that the 
Father was not the only ore who knew it?) Are we permitted 
to believe that Christ was in any sense the omniscient God. 

4. If Christ were in any sense the Supreme God, he must 
have been self-existent—possessing life in himself, inde- 
pendently of any other being. Did he possess life in himself, 


* John 8: 28. f¢Joln 14:10. tJohn5:19. §John 7: 16. John 12: 49. 
J Mark 13: 32. ** Matt. 24: 36. 
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independent of any other? Ilis own words are, **1 live by 
the Father.” And the language of St. Paul is, ¢ “For though 
he was crucified through w eakness, yet he liveth by the power 
of God. For we also are weak in him, but we shall live with 
him by the power ef God toward vou.” ‘These are the words 
of inspiration, and they declare that ear Lord now lives by the 
power of Ged and not ‘only this, but that we must look for life 
hereafter frem the same power of God which sustains our 
Lord. Is the Unitarian guilty in believing that our Lord is 
dependent for being on the Father, end therefore that he is 
not the self-existent God? 

The doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father is in- 
consistent with the language of dependence, which he himself 
invariably uses when speaking of his relation to God. He 
says, not of his human nature only, but of his whole nature, 
for the personal pronoun embraces his whole nature: “1 
ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
vour God.” C ‘ould his discinle ; afier hearing this, doubt that 
their God was also his God?) Their language shows that they 
so understood him, §“I ceise not,” say s Paul, “to give thanks 
for you, making mention of you in my prayers, that the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you the spirit of wisdom.” And the language of Peter is, 
\i*Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Are we permitted to believe that Christ was himself God? 
Does the Unitarian misunderstand the werds of Paul, when 
he speaks of God as the God not merely of - human nature 
of Christ, but of our Lerd Jesus Christ? Can he be guilty 
when he uses the words of Peter in blessing vont as the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 

6. The doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father, in- 
volves the duty of prayer to him. Yet we are not only never 
taught to direct religious homage to Christ, but we find it 
forbidden, as if he had anticipated that the time might come 
when his followers might oer that worship to him which 
belonged to Ged alone. Speaking to his disciples of returning 
to the Father from whom he had come forth, when of course 
he is speaking of his highest nature, he says: {In that day ve 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, | say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he shall give it you.” 
We understand this as expressly forbidding prayer to Christ. 

And in accordance with this command he again says: 


* Jolin 6: 5%. + 2 Cor. 13: 4. t John 20: 17. § Eph. 1: 16, 17. 
Hd Pet. I: 3 q John 16: 23. 
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*“The hour cometh and now is, when the ‘rue worshippers 
shall worship the Father.” In all his directions respecting 
rayer, the Savior always teaches us, to pray to the Father. 

hat form he has given us by which to direct our devotions, 
he gives with the command, +“After this manner pray ye: 
Our Father which art in heaven.” We are never commanded 
to pray to the Son, never to the Holy Ghost, He always re- 
presents the Father as the proper and the sole object of 
prayer. Again we ask: Is he guilty who obeys the commands 
of his Savior, and looks up to the Father as the only proper 
object of religious worship? Is he in an error who believes 
that he to whom we are forbidden to pray, cannot be the 
Supreme God? 

We have here presented several important points. We 
have endeavored to shew, that, Christ derived his power from 
the Father, and did. nothing of himself; that he was not om- 
niscient; that he was dependent on God for existence; that 
however exalted he may be, he is still subordinate to one 
who is God, as he is our God; and that we are not permitted 
to address our prayers to him. And here let it be observed, 
that if any one of these points is proved, and far more are 
proved to be true, then Christ cannot be God. Nay, more, 
but if a single text which we have quoted, has the meaning 
which we suppose it has, that single text is sufficient to show 
that the doctrine of Christ’s equality with the Father is with- 
out foundation. Of the truth of these. positions, we cannot 
feel the shadow of a doubt. To doubt their truth, would in 
our case be to reject the authority of Christ, as a teacher, for 
they reject the authority of his words, and on those of his 
inspired apostles. Not our words, but theirs,, teach that 
Christ was a being derived from God, and dependent on Him 
for his power and dignity and wisdom. And here let it again 
be asked, ean we believe in Christ, and at the same time be- 
lieve that he was, in any sense-God Supreme, and equal with 
the Father? 


Il. Reasons FOR REGARDING OUR SAVIOR AS SUBORDINATE 
TO THE FATHER, DRAWN FROM: THE DISCOURSES WHICH THE 
APOSTLES DELIVERED TO THE JEWS AND HEATHEN, IN ORDER TO 
CONVERT THEM TO CHRISTIANITY. 


If we can any where find exact account of the true charac- 
ter of our Savior, it would be in those public discourses de- 
livered to the unconverted Jews and Heathen. It was the 


* John 4: 23.,. + Matt. 6: 9. 
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express purpose of the Apostles in their discourses, fragments 
of which are found in the Acts, to convert their hearers to the 
faith in Christ, and this could not be done till they knew the 
nature and character of Christ. Do they teach their hearers 
that Christ was God? Never; not even by the obscurest in- 
timation. They speak of him as the Son ef God, as a being 
whom God had raised up and sent to teach men; as one 
ordained of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead. 
But in vain will you look in their words for the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, or of Christ’s equality with the Father. In the re- 
markable discourse of Peter, delivered on the memorable day 
of Pentecost, and by which three thousand were converted to 
the faith in Christ, you find no doctrines like these enumerated 
among the doctrines of salvation. And yet we find here a 
more full account of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith, than in any other of the apostolic discourses.* “Yemen 
of Israel—such is the language of Peter—hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
mniracles, wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you as ye yourselves know; him being delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain; whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death. There- 
tore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and having re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath 
shed ferth this which ye now see and hear. Therefore; let 
all the house of Israe] know assuredly, that God hath made” 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified beth Lord and Christ. 
By such preaching as this, three thousand were converted 
from Judaism or Heathenism, to believe in Christ. They 
were not merely converted to goodness, but to a belief in a 
Savior, of whom they were before this ignorant, in the same 
way as the Heathen of the present day are converted by the 
preaching of Missionaries, from their idolatry. What they 
knew of Christ, they learned from Peter, and what they 
learned was sufficient to constitute a saving faith, Would 
they have understood from this sermon that there was a 
Trinity of persons in the Godhead, or that Christ was himself 
in any sense God? So far from this, that they were taught 
that he was approved of God, and made Lord and Christ by 
God, that even his miracles were not wrought by his own 
power, but that God did them by him, and that after his min- 
istry was completed he was exalted by God to his own right 
hand. This was the faith—how unlike the faith set forth in 
* Acts 2: 22, 23, 24, 33, 36. 
25* 
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any Trinitarian creed—which Peter inculcated on his hearers, 
and which they received with joy. And shall the Unitarian 
be condemned for receiving the same faith as the foundation 
of his Christian hopes? 


Ill. Reasons FOR REGARDING CHRIST AS SUBORDINATE TO 
THe FATHER, DRAWN FROM THE GENERAL TENOR OF THE Gos- 
pe, History. 


Were an intelligent Persian or Hindoo ignorant of Chris- 
tianity, to take up the Gospel of Matthew for instance, for 
the purpose of learning who and what Christ was, would it 
eccur to him that he was God? If Christ were God, then 
must the history of Christ be a history of God on earth. 

The Gospel would be full of this idea. It would shine out 
from every line we read. Now we ask, would the history of 
Christ convey to the intelligent Persian or Hindoo, whem we 
have supposed, the idea that he was the Infinite, the Eternal 
God, or that he was messenger and Son of God? Would he 
think he was reading the history of the Eternal and Un- 
changeable One, when he reads that Christ increased in. wis- 
dom and stature, and grew in favor with God and man. 
Would it occur to him as he read that Christ ascended from 
the water of Baptism, and that there came a voice from 
Heaven saying, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Would it occur to him, that he who is thus called 
the Son of God, and said to be well pleasing in the sight of 
God, was himself the Infinite God? Would it be suggested to 
him by the narrative, that he who wept-at the grave of Laza- 
rus, was God? Having read in another place that God cannot 
be tempted of evil, would he dream that he who was in the 
wilderness forty days and tempted of the Devil, was Almighty 
God? As he read how Christ went apart to pray, how he 
retired at night to the garden of Gethsemane, and there be- 
sought his Father that the cup might pass from him, and then 
after a moment’s conflict with himself added, “not my will 
but thine, Oh God, be done.” As he read of the keen agony, 
would he imagine that he was reading the prayers of God, and 
of the sufferings of God? And when he reads of his being 
nailed to the cross, and during the extremity of his anguish 
heard him cry out, “My God, my God: why hast thou forsaken 
me? Could he think he was reading of the crucifixion of the 
Infinite God? And when he saw him taken down from the 
cross and buried in the tomb and lying there dead, three days 
close bound in death, could he think that he was reading of 
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the death of him, whom the same scriptures declare to be the 

tver Living God!—of Him without whose sustaining presence 
and energy, the pillars of the Universe would crumble in 
ruins and all things that have life, from the lowest worm to 
the highest archangel, sink at once into the blackness of anni- 
hilation—nay, we will not ask what the Persian would think, 
but we will ask him who reads these words:—do you think it 
was the living God who died on that cross en Calvary!—that 
it was the living God that was buried in that narrow temb in 
Judea? 

2. Would the Gospel histories lead us to believe that the 
Apostles thought that Christ was God! If they believed the 
astonishing fact that, in the human body of Christ was folded 
up and confined, the illimitable God of the Universe, there 
must have been a.time when that fact was first communicated 
to them. But we have no account from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Revelation of any such communica- 
tion. 

Would the History of the Apostles, in their intercourse with 
Christ, lead us to think that they believed they were holding 
intercourse with Almighty God?) When Peter rebuked Christ, 
did he think he was rebuking the God of earth and Heaven’ 
When the disciples sat at meat with Christ at the last supper, 
did they think they were eating and conversing with that in- 
visible God whom no eye hath seen nor can see? Did his 
disciples, when fleeing from him at his apprehension, think 
that they were deserting the Almighty? Did Judas, when he 
betrayed Christ, think that he was imprinting the kiss of 
treachery on the brow of God? When Peter three times de- 
nied his Master, did he think that he was denying the Omnipo- 
tent God? 

It is utterly impossible to imagine, that up to the time of 
Christ’s death, his Apostles supposed him to be God. When 
did they learn this most momentous truth afterwards? We 
have no account of Christ’s revealing it to them. Did they 
believe it to be so after his death? Could they have believed 
that Christ was God, when scattered in doubt and dismay at 
his death. They put so little faith in his promise that he 
should rise again, that they believed that the words of the 
women, who first brought an account of the resurrection, 
were mere idle tales?’ When after his resurrection he said 
that he was to ascend to his Father and their Father, to his 
God and their God, did they doubt, when he thus spake, that 
God was his God as well as theirs? And finally, when the 
Apostles went forth to preach the Gospel to the ignorant 
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Jews and Heathen, when it was the purpose of their lives 
to tell them who and what Christ was, is it to be thought the 
apostle believed Christ to be God, when there is not to be 
found in a single discourse, the remotest hint to their hearers 
that he was in any sense equal to, and independent of the 
Supreme? when it is found always in these discourses that 
they speak of Christ as dependent on Ged—as sent by God— 
as teaching what God had first showed to him, as being not 
God, but the Son of God, and first bora of every creature. If 
Christ were God, they must: have universally led their hearers 
into error. 

Are Unitarians guilty in believing, as the apostles taught, 
that Christ was sent by the Father, raised unto life by the 
Father, lives now by the power of the Father, that he is the 
Son of God whom the Supreme has exalted to his own right 
hand, and therefore not God, since God could not be his own 
Son, neither could he be exalted. 

3. In the course of the history of Christ, the reader finds 
that he was in the constant habit of prayer. He retired apart 
for secret prayer, he prayed in the presence of others, he 
commanded his followers to pray, and he himself set the ex- 
ample. And now, it is asked, is prayer the act of an Almighty 
being? No. In the very idea of it, dependence is impiied? 
It is the breath of dependence. When Christ then prays, he 
expresses his dependence on whom he prays. 

Again, Christ prayed for others—he prayed for Peter, he 
prayed on the cross for his murderers, the whole of the 17th 
chapter of John is an intercessory prayer. The question, then 
arises, if Christ himself were the Supreme God, would he 
have besought of another blessings on his disciples? Prayer 
in such a case would have been a mere mockery. Those who 
saw and heard him, could not for a moment have doubted of 
his entire dependence on the Father. If he were not thus 
dependent, all who heard his prayers, must have been deceived. 


[V. UnrrarRIaNs HESITATE TO RECEIVE THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY, BECAUSE IT CANNOT BE EXPRESSED IN SCRIPTURE 
LANGUAGE. 


Read through the Scriptures, and there is not such a word 
to be found as the word Trinity. You cannot find the term 
“God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost.” Nor can one word 
be found respecting two natures in Christ, human and divine. 

We do not merely mean that no such words and phrases 
can be found, but also that there are no phrases equivalent to 
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them in the Bible. The Trinitarian cannot use scripture lan- 
guage in expressing his belief, but in expressing it has to in- 
vent a new and unscriptural set of Theological phrases.. And 
why can you not find /anguage in. the scripture to express 
the doctrine of the Trinity? Plainly because there is no such 
idea in the scriptures. If Christ or his Apostles had taught 
this doctrine, we could still express it in their words. There 
can be no more certain proof that this doctrine is net in the 
Bible, than the fact that we cannot express it in the language 
of the Bible. 

We have thus stated some of the reasons for regarding 
Christ as subordinate to the Father. But while we believe 
that he is subordinate to God, we also believe that of all 
beings in the universe, ef whom we have knewledge, he 
stands first, and next unto God himself. Unitarians believe 
not that Christ is a mere man, but that he is the Savier and 
teacher, and guide of men unto eternal life; their Mediator 
and Comforter, their Law-Giver and Judge. They believe 
that in his power he was divine, for God wrought through 
him; that his words were divine, for God spake through him; 
that his character was divine, for on him the Spirit was 
poured without measure. Through him the divinity was 
made manifest to man. God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners had revealed himselfto his creatures through 
his works, through his Providence, and through his sacred 
messengers, finally revealed his character and perfections 
through the character of his Son. In the character of Christ 
we see an image of the character of God; we see God made 
manifest to man in the flesh. But while we believe that 
Christ is thus the Mediator between God and man, we cannot 
believe that he is God. himself. The reason that we cannot 
receive this doctrine is, that we can find no trace of it in the 
scriptures, and we dare not in this matter go beyond what we 
find written in the word of God. If others find the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the scriptures, we find no fault with them for 
believing it, nor do we reject it from any pride of reason or 
opinion. The only reason that we do not receive it,—and let 
those who-do not agree with us believe us in this thing,—is, 
that we cannot find it in thelaw and the testimony. 


V 
. Questions TO TRinrTARIANs. 


In eonelading this part of our subject, we would ask, a few 
questions of our Trinitarian brethren, begging them to answer 
them not to us, but as before God in the silence of their own 
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minds and consciences, remembering that he denies. Christ, 
and he only, who refuses to believe his words. 

1. Christ says: “My Father is greater than I.” Does the 
Trinitarian believe this as Christ asserts it, without qualifica- 
tion or reservation? 

Christ says: “Of mine own self I can do nothing. The 
Son can do nothing of himself. The Father that dwelleth in 
ine, he doeth the works.” Does the Trinitarian believe that 
Christ’s power was all derived; that for it he was dependant 
on God, and thus subordinate to God. 

3. Christ, syeaking of a day of judgment coming to the 
Jews, savs: « Mf that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in Heaven.” In the corresp onding 
passage in Matthew, he says, that the Father only knows ot 
that day and hour. Does the Trinitarian believe Christ when 
he says, that the Father only knows of that day and heur? 
Does the Trinitarian believe Christ whew he says he was ig- 
norant of that coming day, that the Father only knew of it, 
and that cor sequently Christ could not be in any sense made 
Omniscient God? 

We might ask a hundred such questions as these, but we 
would conclude them with remarking again that he alone de- 
nies Christ, who does not believe what he said to be true; 
who believes him to be a being different from what he de- 

clares himself to have been, and who is ready to explain away 
were evade the ferce of his words, and to torture them into a 


conformity to some preconceived opinion. 


VI. Of Two Narwres in Curis. 


But one single answer is made to meet and break the force 
of the repeated declarations of Christ, which assert his de- 
pendence on the Father. The answer substantially is, that 
he did not mean what he said. The explicitness of his lan- 
guage is evaded by an appeal to the doctrine of two natures 
in Christ, and by the assumption entirely unauthorised by him; 

that in the cases referred to he spake in his human nature only. 

The doctrine of two natures in Christ fills so important a 
place in the discussion en which we are engaged, that we 
shall briefly examine it. The doctrine according to the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith is, that the Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity, being very and eternal God, 
took upon him man’s nature, so that his ‘whole, perfect, and 
distinct natures—the Godhead and the manhood, were insepa- 
rably joined together in one person, which person is-very G 
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and very man, yet one Christ.* This doctrine we do not 
receive, and among others for the following reasons: r | 

1. Itis purely and solely a doctrine of human framing. It 
is not found—the most strenuous believer in the doctrine 
dees not profess to find it stated any where between the lids 
of the Bible. It is a mere hypothesis, a human hypothesis, 
framed to explain away the difliculties that Trinitarians meet 
with in reconciling their belief of the Deity of the Son, with 
his express assertions to the contrary. It is a doctrine that 

sprung up as late as the fourth century, a doctrine invented 
by those who were already introducing into Christendom the 
worst errors of the Romish church. The errors which ended 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation followed close upon it, 
and it was the natural introduction to the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. The dreaming priesthood of that time having 
settled it that the Godhead was incarnate in Christ—ithat he 
was very God as well as very man—took another step in their 
reasonings. If Christ is to be worshipped as God, they 
reasoned, surely the Virgin Mary, the mother of God, ought 
to be worshipped. 

We reject this doctrine, then, first, because it is not found 
in the Bible. 

2. We reject this doctrine because it is dependant upon 
another doctrine, namely Christ’s equality with the Father, 
which we have already shown to be unfounded. 

And here we must advert to the slight of hand legic which 
our orthodox brethren make use of in reasoning about the 
doctrine of the Trinity. They reason in a circle. They 
assume the very question in dispute. If they would prove 
the doctrine of two natures in Christ, they take for granted 
the doctrine of his equality with the Father. If they would 
vrove his equality with the Father, they assume the doctrine 
of two natures in Christ. Thus they make two unauthorised 
assumptions prove each other by a trick of metaphysical 
legerdemain. They convert two negatives not merely into 
one, but into two ailirmatives. 

The doctrine of two natures in Christ is not to be used to 
prove his equality with the Father. The former doctrine is 
the result of, and depends upon the latter. The latter is the 
‘oundation—the former, a superstructure built upon it. But 
we have already shown, that the doctrine of Christ’s equality 
with the Father is unscriptural, and of course the superstruc- 
ture—the doctrine of two natures in Christ falls with it. 

But there are still more serious objections to this doctrine, 

* Confession of Faith, chap. 8, sec. 2. 
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It is not only unseriptural, but in reality hostile to the au» 
tbority of Christ and the scriptures. We will state these ob- 
jections in the language of another. 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ is calculated to 
throw a doubt on the veracity of our Savior. 

“When a person speaks of himself, and of what he knows 
and can do, and above all, when he speaks of what he does 
not know, and cannot do, we must apply what he says of him- 
self to the whole of him, as he is constituted. If a man, for 
instance, should say that he did not recollect a certain event, 
because matter, which is a component part of man, is incapa- 
ble of remembrance, though in his mind he retained a perfect 
recollection of it, or if that man, when present at an event, 
which he saw with one of his eyes, while the other happened 
to be shut, should deny all knowledge of that event, because 
he did not see it with the eye which was shut, should we not 
accuse such aman of gross tergiversation. Now Jesus assured 
his disciples, that he knew not when the day of the judgment 
of Jerusalem was to be. Mark 13. 32. But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, nu, not the angels which are in Heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. And he tells them: (John 
5. 19) the Son can do nothing of himself; and verse 30: | 
can of mine own self do nothing; and chap. xiv. 10: The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. Here Jesus 
assures his disciples, that both his knowledge and power are 
limited. And yet notwithstanding these solemn asseverations, 
Trinitarians maintain, that all the while he did know, and 
could do, as God, what he himself says he did not know, and 
could not do; and that in saying so, he spake merely as man. 
Is not this directly contradicting Christ, and impeaching his 
veracity? Is not this attributing to him a disingenuousness 
and ambiguity of speech, which would have been deemed in- 
excusable in a common mortal?”’* 

I see a man struck down in theystreets by another. I am 
cited before a court of justice to prove the assault, I take my 
place on the stand and the onth is administered: I am ques- 
lioned: “did you see the defendant strike the blow?” I answer, 
“No, I did not see it.” Would not this be a positive faise- 
hood? Could I explain the falsehood away by making the 
mental reservation that I did not see the act with my hand or 
my heart, but only with my eyes?’ Were I to practice such 
mental reservations in a human court of justice, [ should soon 
be condemned for feigning. Yet the supporters of the doc- 
trine of two natures in Christ, admit in principle, we believe 

* Unitarian Essayist, by Mr. Huidekoper, Vol. 1.-No. 2. 
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unconsciously, that Christ practiced this mental reservation in 
all of those cases, where, without qualification, he asserts his 
ignorance of the future, and his dependence on the Father for 
his power, Such mental reservation in a man would be 
falsehood. Are we to suppose we are more scrupulous about 
truth than the Savior? Is man more true than the Son of 
God? | 

I have two natures, the body and the mind. Whatever I 
affirm or deny of myself without qualification, I affirm or deny 
of all that constitutes myself. The personal pronouns em- 
brace all that makes up the individual's personality. When 
Christ says, “Of mine own self I can do nothing,” the per- 
sonal pronoun includes ail that constituted himself. To say 
that he spake of only a part of his nature, is in reality accusing 
him of acting on a principle, under which, if true, every false- 
hood and mental reservation and deception in the world 
would find shelter and defence. 

Because the doctrine involves these horrible results we 
reject it. 

3. The doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and the infer- 
ences built on it, have a direct tendency to destroy the value 
of the New Testament. 

*“The Evangelists and Apostles have transmitted to us the 
record of the precepts which Jesus taught, for the purpose of 
leading mankind up to virtue and to God; and of the promises 
by which these precepts are strengthened. ; 

We revere the one as containing the dictates of unerring wis- 
dom, and we trust with confidence to the other, for all we hope 
for beyond the grave. But this reverence and this trust are en- 
tirely founded on our firm conviction that these precepts and 
these promises are a revelation to us from God. 

The monent we admit the dangerous doctrine, that Jesus 
sometimes spoke as God, and sometimes as man; all our con- 
fidence in the scriptures is gone. How can we tell whether 
the doctrines which he taught, and the promises which he 
made, were taught and made by him in his divine, or in his 
human capacity? The sacred penmen appear not to have 
been aware that thei¢ great Lord and Master spoke alternately 
in these different characters. They never intimate such a 
thing, and hence ‘hey have left us nothing whereby we can 
be guided in this important inquiry. As man, it is said both 
the knowledge and the power of Jesus were limited. How 
shall we then trust in him? This strikes at the root of all our 
faith, all our hopes!” 

* Unitarian Essayist, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
26 
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Assuming for a moment that the Trinitarian hypothesis is 
true, still Christ never informs his hearers in which nature he 
is speaking, human or divine. ' 

He speaks of the most important doctrines ofa righteous Pro- 
vidence, a future life, and a righteous retribution. Now there 
is nothing which can give the Trinitarian assurance that 
Christ did not speak of these subjects as a mere man, in his 
‘uman nature only, with the ignorance of a man. Thus the 
very foundations of his faith sink, like shifting quick sands 
beneath him. This doctrine thus involves the practical re- 
‘ection of the divine authority of the New Testament; because 
even if the doctrine be true, it is impossible to ascertain when 
Christ spake, and when not, in his divine nature. 

4. But there is another, and if possible, still more satisfac- 
tory view of this subject. 

Admitting that Christ had two natures, in neither of them 
nas he equal with God. 

This is shown from passages in which he is admitted by 
Trinitarians to be speken of in his highest nature, whatever 
‘hat may be—passages, in short, relied upon as containing 
the strongest proofs of his proper Deity. Yet in these 
vassages are found expressions, (as if to guard against the 

rrors of succeeding times,) explicitly declaring his subordina- 
‘ion to, and dependence on, the Father. It is a singular fact, 
‘hat there is scarcely a single paragraph containing a Trinita- 
‘an proof text that is at all relied upon, which does not also, 
‘n itself contain a strong assertion of Christ’s subordination to 
‘ie supreme God. We shall refer to enough passages to show 
ne train of argument, and leave it to our readers to apply it 
‘o other cases. We shall first quote a passage, one verse of 
‘vhich is more often adduced than almost any other, to prove 
‘the proper Deity of Christ. 11 is found in Phil. II. 5: 11. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
‘qual with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took 
‘pon him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
«{ men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 

imself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
‘ve cross. Wherefore, God also hath highly exalted him, and 
-iven him a name which is above every name. that at the name 
f Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and thin 

: earth, and things under the earth; that every tongue should 
onfess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
i‘ather.” 

So much has been said of the phrase “thought it not rob- 
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bery, &c.”—that we shall merely say that it is a wrong trans- 
lation—a thing which the mere English reader may see from 
the incoherency that exists between this verse in the present 
version, and what follows. For of course Paul did not mean 
to teach Christians to have such a mind as to think it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God. And-surely in such a mind there 
is nothing like humility, which was the lesson which Paul in- 
tended to teach, through the example of Jesus. And yet 
more,—how absurd the phrase on the Trinitarian ground! 
Christ thought it not robbery to be equal with God! To the 
Trinitarian it must-read (pardon the illustration, for the sake 
of what is illustrated,) as if it were written—Washington 
thought it not robbery to be equal with Washington. The 
meaning of the first two verses would be more readily convey- 
ed by a translation like the following: . 

“Let the same mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus, 


} ° Ribs - f--0e wer ery pee we ode te ey ener WILLIE 
me iator of God—standing io man-in character and teachings 
in the place of God,) thought not of: the robbery of being like 
God, (7. e. thought not of arrogating to himself-divine honors,) 
but made himself of no reputation,” &c. 

But it is to the latter part of the passazé to which we would 
direct our readers. Here Jesus is certainly spoken of in his 
highest nature, whatever it may be. He is spoken of as having: 
a name above every name; that at his name bow all things in 
heaven and on earth; and that every tongue should confess him 
Lo be the Lord. It is to Christ in his highest nature—not as a 
mere man, that this dignity is ascribed to him. And yet our 
readers will every where see the terms of subordination and 
dependence. If he is exalted, God has exalted him. If he 
has a name above every name, God has given it to him. If 
every knee is to bow, and every tongue confess Christ to be 
Lord, to whose glory is it?—to the Glory of God the Father. 
For every term of dignity applied to Christ, there is a cor- 
reopening term, asserting that-such dignity is derived from 
God. 

John V. 17—31. The passage is too long to be quoted. 
Suffice it to say, that there is no passage in the Bible where 
more terms of dignity or power are accumulated on Christ, 
nor one from which evidence is more frequently drawn to 
prove his proper deity. He is spoken of as having hfe in 
himself—as quickening whom he will—as one to be honored 
as men honor the Father—as the raiser of the dead and the 
Judge of the world. But let our readers observe that in this 
passage (in which Christ is spoken of in his highest nature.) 
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all of his dignity and power is derived, and for all, he is de- 
pendent on God. “The Son can do nothing of himself,” he 
says, “but what he seeth the Father do. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things that himself doeth; 
and he will show him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel.” ‘This is the language of dependence. Christ then 
enumerates the powers we have spoken of above. Yet again, 
as if to forbid utterly the idea of his independence and suprema- 
cy, he says that God “hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son; hath given to the Son to have life in himself; hath given 
him authority to execute judgment; and again, at the conclu- 
sion of the passage, as if it had been written with a divine 
prescience, to prevent the introduction of the modern doc- 
trine of the Trinity, he adds, as if never wearying in repeat- 
ing the word; of subordination and dependence: “I can of 
mine own self do nothing; as. I hear; I judge; and my judg- 
is just? ; nidedeee Aan ikea aad 
Yo ' a ate F donk not ia: own will oad aorniscient? 
Father which hath sent me.” 

I. Cor. xv. 24—28. “| hen cometh the end, when he shall 
have delivered up the kingdom of Ged, even the Father; 
when he shall have put down all rate, and all authority and 

wer. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies under 
bis feet.. The last enemy that shall. be destroyed is death. 
For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith 
all things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put aj! things under him, that God may be all 
in all.” 

Here Christ is spoken of in- his highest nature—indeed, not 
as a mere man, but only in his highest nature, could it be said 
of him that he had put down all rule and authority and power— 
put all enemies under his feet—and subdued all things unto 
him. But how carefully does the apostle guard us against 
imagining that the power with which this was done, was un- 
derived power, and against supposing that his rank was 
supreme, or with the Supreme. “When it is said,” saith the 
apostle, “that all things are put under him, it is manifest that 
HE Is EXCEPTED WHO DID PUT ALL THINGS UNDER Him. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
himself be subject unto Him who did put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” 

This expresses exactly the faith of Unitarians. They be- 
lieve that Christ is over all—above all—next. unto.God. But 
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when they speak or his being over all, He is excepted who did: 
put all things, and gave to him this dignity and power. 

We might continue this argument ‘to uny length, but we 
have extended it far enough to show its bearing and character. 
We will, however, (as we consider this view an important one,) 
state again the nature of the argument. ‘It is this: 

Admitting, as Trinitarians believe, that Christ had two 
natures, we would show, from the very passages brought to 
prove the deity of Christ, passages in which he is confessedly 
spoken of in his highest nature, (hat in neither of his natures 
is he equal with God. This argument to our minds is con- 
clusive. We have referred to but three texts; but the truth 
is, that thére is scarcely a single passage in the New Testa- 
ment from which the proof texts of the Trinity are drawn, 
which does not contain in itse/f the strongest assertions of 
Christ’s dependence on, and subordination to the Father. ‘The 
whole force of the Trinitarian argument depends on taking a 
single verse out of a paragraph, ‘and in’ thas rending it from 
its qualifying clauses. Let Trinitarians quote paragraphs, in- 
stead of disconnected texts, torn from their proper connection, 
and in a way to make the meaning of the whole paragraph 
apparent to their readers, and the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
believe, would be at once rejected as inconsistent with the 
Scriprures, 

In concluding this lengthened article, we would say that it 
has been written (not, perhaps as it ought to have been) with 
effort—from a sense of duty alone. The effort, however, has 
not been occasioned by any doubt of the truth of the pro- 
position which we have supported, but from the fact that it 
has seemed tovus so plain and true (even as if we had been 
attempting to prove the simplest proposition in Geometry;) 
and because each single text we have quoted has seemed to 
us suflicierit to decide the question in controversy. 

It has so happened that the writer of the present remarks, 
has, in the present and preceding volumes of the Messenger, - 
published various articles against the Calvinistie and Trinita- 
rian faith. It has been’ to him no welcome, though he be- 
lieves it to bea useful labor. It is more grateful to him to 
believe than to deny—to build up truth than’ to assail error. 
Were it possible, he would rejoice to speak of Christianity 
always affirmatively, and never negatively—to show what it 
is and what it requires, not what it is not, and what it does 
not require. But the Christian minister is not always per- 
mitted to consult his taste as to the subjects on which he shall 
write or speak. The state of opinion among men must in 

26* 
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some measure decide the subjects which shall employ his 
tongue and pen. There are multitudes now, who look on 
Calvinism as representing earth and heaven as one vast hell— 
We shudder as we write it)}—ruled over by an omnipotent 
demon, and Trinitarianism as inconsistent with the first and 
most fixed axioms of all human reasoning. Identifying these 
systems in their minds with Christianity, some receive Chris- 
tianity with fear and horror, and: others reject it altogether 
without examination. Seeing, thus, how the errors of these 
systems cripple the power of our faith over some, and cause 
it to be entirely-rejected by others, we deem it a holy work 
to attempt to show that neither Calvinism nor Trinitarianism 
have any foundation in the Christian Scriptures. E. P. 


Nore. We have not attempted in this article to present any new views, either 
in substance or form, of the subject discussed. We have desired no more than to 
put into as brief a form as possible, those views, from whatever source we may 
have derived them, that seem most satisfactory to our minds. All the principal 
ideas of this article will be found, discussed-at length in the Unitarian Essayist, 
by Mr. Huidekoper, in Statement of Reasons, &c. by Mr. Norton, or in a Tract 
on the Unitarian Belief, by Mr. Dewey. We cannot make a more particular 
refe rence. for when we are now writing, we have neither of these works, except 
the Essayist to refer to. The two former works are among the most elaborate, 
and we regard them as the best among the more elaborate Treatises on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We speak of them because we. wish they could be more 
widely known and circulated among those classes for whom they were respectively 
written. ‘Though treating of the same subject, they are wholly unlike in character. 
Mr. Norton’s work is suited to Theological scholars, and, as a whole, to few 
others. Mr. Huidekoper’s is fitted foe that large class of men engaged in the 
active business of life, who without being learned in questions of Theology, are 
students in the scriptures, and anxious to know the truths which they contain. 
This work has hady compared with its suitableness for such a purpose, but a small 
circulation. Should this note fall under the eye of any member of the committee 
of Publication for the Unitarian Assaciation, we could ask whether they could 
find any thing better suited for one of the series of large tracts, than those numbers 
of the Essayist devoted to the discussions of the doctrines of the Trinity and of Cal- 
vinism. Fyom what we have seen of the wants of enquirers, we are certain that 
there is no better work for general distribution. E. P. 


{Nore upon Nore. Since we received the above communication, a friend from 
New Hampshire has subscribed for the Messenger, and accompanied his subscrip- 
won with the request that we should send him all of Mr. Huidekoper’s articles, in 
erder that he might publish them in a cheap form for distribution. 8.0.) 
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Arr..2.—THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION, 
Or the Duty of Memory. 


It is wrong to trust, so much as we do,-to oblivion to 
assuage our griefs. It is a sin to’ wish to forget any thing 
that has occurred in our past experience. Our past experi- 
ence, be it of joy or wo, sin or innocence, is the volume which 
the All-wise has placed in our hands, not only fer our past in- 
struction, but for our future guidance. We should remember 
our past sorrows, for they came to us om a mission of useful- 
ness; and lasting memory of them will perpetuate their useful 
mission. We should not ask to forget our past sins; for bitter 
though the remembrance of them may be, they should be ever 
kept in mind, as the constant monuments of our own weak- 
ness, and God’s forbearance, and as the untiring apostles of 
present duty. We should not ask to forget even the injuries, 
that have been done tous.. We should not be willing to forget 
that precious knowledge, which our experience of man’s 
wrongs to us teaches: we should be willing and. able to 
forgive without.forgetting. We ought, then, I repeat it, to 
cherish the remembrance of every thing that has occurred 
within our experience. There are, perhaps, some dark leaves 
in the volume of memory, which we would fain pluck out: 
there is, perchance, some one sullied page, which we would 
give the world to destroy. But we should check the sinful 
wish—the wish to forget the great lessons which God has 
written down for our instruction. If the recording angel 
should offer to blot from his immortal volume, and from our 
own memories, the record of our sins, we should ask him to 
stay his erasing pen, that we might still read the instructive 
record of our guilt, and while we read, might joy in the 
thought, that our sins, though remembered, may yet be re- 
pented of, and though recorded, may yet be forgiven. 

But, further, it is the part of happiness, as well as of wis- 
dom and duty, to remember the past. It is as happy to look 
back on the past with the eye of memory, as on the future 
with the eye of hope. No one will deny that the remem- 
brance of by-gone scenes and joys, is blissful. Truly is it- 
written by the poet Keats: 


‘“‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but will still keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on eyery morrow are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth.” 
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There is indeed a strange pleasure, “joy forever” in recurring 
to past scenes and thoughts. We feel it in visiting the home 
of eur childhood; we teel it, when we stand in the grave 
yard, or when we meet with any memorial that calls up the 
vision of the loved and the departed; we feql it in those hours 
of musing, when, as if by some viewless spirit’s inspiration, 
the thouglits and feelings of our earlier years rush into-the 
mind, and the flowers of youth again bloom in the heart. 
Gray felt this joy, a true joy, though shaded with melanchelv, 
when the view of the scholastic halls of his childhood burst 
upon his sight from the distance—those happy hills, those 
pleasing shades— 

“Where ence my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And redolent of joy and youth, 
‘lo breathe a second spring.” 


Full well the poet knew the human heart, when he por- 
trays the joy and mercy, which gushed into the bosom of the 
stern judge, on hearing a strain of long forgotten music. 








“T remember now, 

How once a slave in torture doom’d to die 
Was saved, because in accents sweet and low, 
He sung a song his jndge loved long ago, 

As he was led to death.” 


But does joy at the remembrance of the past come from 
the memory of past sorrows, as well as pleasures? Yes, most 
strangely so. The past is fixed. It is a picture, whose colors 
no power can efface. Even its clouds and storms are pleasant! 
to look upon, as are the clouds and storms, which the painter’s 
pencil portrays. Its griefs are beautiful te look upon, as are 
the ideal sorrows which the sculptor’s chisel carries. It is 
horrible to see the life-blood flowing from the pierced bosom, - 
but it is not horrible to look upon the marble sufferings of the 
“Dying Gladiator, The mariner, who has been saved from 
shipwreck and after great suffering, been restored to comfort, 
friends, and home, looks back with delight upon the sad scenes 
threugh which he has passed, and delights in telling the story 
of them to his children and neighbors. What was heart- 
rending when present, is beautiful and interesting in the retro- 
spect. It is horrible to mingle in the shock of battle, and see 
the gaping wound, and hear the dying groan. - But when the» 
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battle’s shock is over, it is happy to revisit the scene, and in 
fancy fight the battle over again, or to look upon the painter’s 
canvass, and there behold the darings and sufferings of war 
awoke toa new life. We sheuld bless the Creator, that he 
has made us of so happy a frame, and that past sorrows seem 
thus beautiful when seen in memory’s mild light. 

But are there not some dark spots on memory’s tablet, 
which it is a misery to remember! Some dark stain, of which 
in our misery we may say, like the conscience-stricken mur- 
deress queen in the drama, “Out, out, damned spot.”? Is 
there not 

“One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes— 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath no bali, and affliction no sting.” 

No: there can be no stain in our past lives, which we ought 

to wish oblivion to wash away—no remembrance so fatal, as 


tn mand the touch of forgetfulness, ‘There are other fountains 
Z ? ri asii away Uua es dike than that of forget- 


fulness. If there be any thing in our past fiwes, whose re- 
membrance causes remorse, we cannot siep the remorse, until 
our spirit be purified, until the root of the evil he taken out of 
the heart. As long as the bitter root of any sin remains, the 
mere ferzetfulness ef aiiy ect or aets-of sin cannot give te the 
heart its wished for peace. No! sinner, come not to the 
Fountain of Oblivion to heal your wounded spirit and wash 
away: your stains. These waters can only wash the outward 
surface of memory’s tablet—they cannot penetrate the inner 
soul. The true healing power lives only in that fountain, that 
flows from the throne of God and the Lamb. Let the souls 
that would rid themselves of the sting and the stain of sin, 
come to this fountain with the Godly sorrow of repentance: 
“and their stained robes shall be washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb: and the Lamb, which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall: lead them unto living 
fountains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from 
alleyes.” The stains of guilt, even then, shall dwell in the 
memory, but they shall cease to. shed’ the poison of remorse. 

[have said, that in the memory of the past, lies much of 
our present wisdom and our present happiness. I remark 
further, that this memory of the past is to furnish the elements 
of our future bliss. 

The Greeks thought it essential to the happiness ef the de- 
parted, that they should forget the woes of this life, and 
therefore made the waters of Lethe to flow before their fabled 
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Elysium. What folly in this idea, and what ignorance of our” 
spiritual nature. They weuld wash from memory all traces 
vi this world’s experience, and thus destroy the fairest scenes 
of Heavenly vision. In the ratienal and Christian view of 
Heaven, the remenvbrance of the vicissitudes of this life, and 

the recognition of its friends will be part of the -happiness of 
the blessed. Even their past sins and sorrows, when shone 

upon by the light of present bliss and purity, will be glorious 

to the view, as so many dark clouds, which the sun paints 
and gilds. The Christian poet sings far more wisely than the 

ileathen. That fair poet (poet, I say, for “genius is of no 
sex,”) who has, more than any other, clothed Christianity in 

the robe of ideal beauty, speaks high wisdom, when she repre- 

sents a distressed spirit;coming to the Fountain of Oblivion, 
and begging the attendant fairy to grant “one draught of her 

sweet wave.” 


dl 


“One drtught, kind Fairy! from that Fountain decp, 


To lay the phantoms of a, haunted pe--- + ; 
An2 oa a eames enieh are griefs, to steep 
-* u 


In the cost honcy-dew# of dreamless rest; 
And from the soul the‘lightning marks to lave— 
One drauglit of that sweet wave!” 

The Fairy bids the mortal pause, and remember, that the 
datk weters uf Oviivien wiil destroy all tho treasures of 
knowledge—the thoughts divine—the gems of many a spirit’s 

"6 pa = N M “ar 
ocean. But the mortal cares not for these, and bids the Fairy 
pour forth from the fount, and even destroy all memory’s lore, 
if the draught ean 

“Fro.n the bosom’s inmost folded leaf 
Rase the one master grief.” 


Again the Fairy bids the mortal pause, before he drinks, 
and think of-all he has known, loved, felt, and ‘rejoiced 
in, and in which through memory he may again rejoice. 
But the mortal still demands the Oblivion’s bow]. He 
owns there are voices he has loved too well; eves of deep gen- 
tleness. 

“But they are far— 

Never! Oh, never in my home to dwell! 

Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill high the obiivion’s bow!! 


Again the Fairy bids the mortal pause, and by a new and 
potent spell arrests his rash purpose. 


“Yet pause again! with memosy wilt thou cast 
The undying hope away, of memory born! 
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Hope of re-union, heart to heart at last, 

No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn’ 
Would thou erase all records of delight, 

That mark such visions bright!” 


“The mortal replies: 


“Fill with forgetfulness, fill high! yet stay, 
Tis from the past we shadow forth the land 
Where smiles long lost shall light our way, 
And the soul’s friends be wreathed in one bright band: 
Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill, 
I must remember still. 


For the future’s sake, therefore, as well as the present, let 
us hold memory dear—so remember eur sins, that they lose 
their bitterness—so remember our sorrows, that they shall 
cease their pain—so remember our joys, that they may con- 
tinue to bless us. Let us remember all things, for our in- 
struction, and our present and future happiness. 

When like the Arabian we come to the place of our birth 
and cry, “The friends of my youth, where are they?” and an 
echo answers, “Where?” Let us hear another voice whisper- 
ing to us, that those friends now departed, and now dearly 
remembered, yet live and yet love. j 

When, like the Swiss soldier in a foreign land, we hear 
some strain like his mountain song, that calls to mind past 
joys, that seem departed never to return, and we feel as it we 
should faint, and die from home-sick longing for the past. 
O then, let us remember, that all that is bright on earth, shall 
live in memory, and shall be quickened into new life in the 
spiritual world. “All that is past shall return—all that have 
loved, shall again be united.” 

We would not forget therefore, if we could. But it is not 
ours to choose. We cannot forget. Our experience often 
shews us, that we still remember what we had supposed we 
had forgotten. For often the clouds of oblivion roll away, 
and show, that all we have seen, ‘and felt, is as enduring on 
memory’s tablet, as the stars in heaven. In this fact there is 
amomentous and solemn truth. Memory is undying. Memory 
and conscience will go with us to the throne of judgment, and 
there with the Eternal, sit as witness and judge of our actions. 
Let us, then, bathe in the waters of salvation, and not seek 
for relief vainly in the Fountain of Oblivion, O. 

Cincinnati, 
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Art. 3.—ON MIRACLES, &c. 


In the September number of the Christian Examiner, pp. 
99 to 119, there is an able article by Rev. O. Dewey, on 
miracles, which, we think, will give almost universal satisfac. 
tion to the Christian community. It is, like all other produc- 
tions of the same author, very philosophical and original, and 
we hope that it will appear in some form, more favorable to 
general distribution than its present. If the “Examiner” 
had the circulation which it ought to have, this wish would 
be superfluous; but that periodical, although, as we think, 
more ably conducted than any other in the United States, 
has a comparatively limited subscription list. The number 
of which we now speak is peculiarly rich. There is an article 
by Rev. Mr. Peabody, of Springfield, on the character and in- 
stitutions of Moses, which is so good and original, that we are 
tempted to copy it entire into the Messenger; and the article 
on miracles (orivinally delivered as the Dudleian Lecture at 
Cambridge, Mass.) is alone enough to make every subscriber 
contented for a year to come. 

We like this article, for two reasons. First, because it 
proves that its author understands the spirit of the times.. He 
sees clearly where the real obstacle lies to the reception of 
Christianity by many minds, perhaps by the majority of re- 
flecting minds. Itis not that the evidences of Christianity 
are insuflicient, but because the presumption against miracles 
is imagined to be so strong. “The evidences of Christianity 
are strong enough to induce belief, if it were not for this 
presumption against them. Let there be no prejudice against 
miracles; let it appear in any man’s mind, perfectly reasona- 
ble and philosophical to admit them; let him regard it as ex- 
tremely probable that the Supreme Being would interpose for 
our spiritual relief; and then [ say, that he must feel the 
evidence, actually offered, to be ample and overwhelming.” 
This, we are convinced, is true, A chain of argument can 
be adduced which is irrefragable. The sceptic, who begins 
with the ignorant and presumptuous denial that there is any 
truth at all in the Christian History, who declares the whole 
a forgery of comparatively late times, may be forced from one 
position to another, until he has no ground left to stand upon, 
except the unqualified assertion that miracles are impossible, 
and a revelation, therefore, incapable of proof. There is no 
fink in the argument wanting, from beginning to end. The 
skeptic, if he pretends to be a philosopher, must abandon his 
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‘attack upon the details of the Christian evidences, and act 
boldly upon thorough skeptical principles, saying with Hume, 
that “let the argument be ever so convincing, miracles can- 
not be believed.” We like Mr. Dewey’s article, because it is 
directed to this definite point. We like it also because it 
treats the supposed presumption in so bold and direct .a man- 
ner. He does not shun it. He does not say, “you may be a 
Christian without troubling yourself concerning miracles;” he 
shows that miracles are the foundation, and only foundation, 
on which Christianity can rest. Deny them, and ‘yeu reduce 
our religion to a probable speculation. Put them out of sight, 
and you make your perception of Christian truth dim, and 
your confidence in it wavering. The only course, therefore, 
for the Christian minister to take is this: to prove that the 
presumption against miracles is an ignorant presumption; that 
in fact, the idea of miracles is not unphilosophical; that mira- 
cles are as capable of proof as any other event, requiring 
strong proof indeed, but the same kind of proof that is ad- 
mitted in other cases. 

The manner in whch Mr. Dewey fulfils this task is wise 
and judicious. The point of his argument, as we understand 
it, is this: he labors to prove, that although miracles are un- 


doubtedly a violation and suspension ofthe laws of nature, yet 
they fall in with the general plan of God’s Providence, which 
is to promote the happiness of all animate beings, to supply 
all their wants, and to remove all their troubles so far as it is 
possible. We think that we cannot occupy our pages better 
than by giving his argument, almost as it stands; it is a new 
and powerful use of the analogy of nature. 


“It is said that nature and experience are against miracles. That a part of 
nature and experience is so, [ admit; but I desire special attention to the remark 
that itis only apart. That the whole is so, I deny. Nay, I would invite your 
still more particular attention to the observation, that the parts of nature and ex- 
perience which are against miracles, are the lowest and humblest.. It is the 
mechanical order of nature that is opposed to miracles, and not its grand compre- 
hensive meaning and principle. And it is a less cultivated expenence, which,— 
feeling less the need of those truths that revelation discloses, is less disposed to 
admit of such a revelation, than the mind in its highest developement. 

‘Let us then, go into the broad ficld of nature and experience,—into that very 
field, where skepticism has found its strong hold,—and see what it teaches us. 

“The particular course of things in nature is order; the great principle is benefi- 
cence,—-the adaptation of all things to the happiness of sensitive beings, the sup- 
ply of all wants, the relief of all sufferings. Nay, order itself has its chief value 
in its uses; it is designed for the improvement of rational beings; and it has been 
well argued, on a former occasion in this place, that, “if the great purposes of the 
universe can best be accomplished by departing from its established laws, those 
Jaws will undoubtedly be suspended, and, though broken in the letter, they will be 
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observed in the spirit;” and hence that “miracles, instead of warring against 
nature, would concur with it.”* 

“But let-us cast a glance, first, not at human experience, but at the condition of 
irrational natures. The most striking feature in that condition is the adaptation 
of means to beneficent ends,—of supplies to wants, of reliefs to unavoidable suf- 
firings. Among all the tribes of animate life, there is not a creature so small, but 
-optains within it a world of wonders; and wonders not of skill only, but of benefi- 
cence. ‘The anatomy of a fly, the instinct of a spider, the economy of a hive of 

ecs, the structure of an ant-hill, are each of them subjects which fill many ample 
pages in the boo.s of philosophy; and fill them constructively with this one theme, 
the goodness of the Creator, his gracious regard to the humblest thing that 
lives. If you rise higher in the scale of the creation, you find everywhere multi- 
plying and crowding upon you, the proofs of unspeakable goodness. In heaven, 
on earth, and abroad upon all the pathless seas, are innumerable creatures, possess- 
ig frames filled with the most exquisite adaptations of part to part, guided by 
\indly instincts, supplied with bountiful provisions, arrayed, as Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed, and provided w.th habitations, more perfect for their pur- 
poses, than palaces of cedar or marble. 

To illustrate the argument which I[ design to draw from this appeal to nature, 
let mo make a supposition entirely at variance with the facts to which we have now 
idverted. Suppose, then, that you had found any one tribe of the animal creation 

provided for. Suppose, that it had no appropriate food, or that it had no in- 

stinct to vuide it to that food, that it knew not where to seek its sustenance, 
whether in the water or the air, or the earth. If we had seen any species of beings 
m ths situation; if, for example, every summer should bring ito existence 
certain kird of bird, for which there was no suitable provision, or no guiding 
instinct, if we should see them flying about us, as if uncertain, destitute, and 
svlecng, with wild screams testifying their anxiety and distress, apparently igno- 
rant whether the night or the day was appointed for them, now rising into the air, 
now plunging into the water, and then madly dashing against the earth,—if, I gay, 
we had thus seen them holding a precarious and paintul existence for a few weeks, 
and then miserably perishing; we should feel as if such a phenomenon was most 
extraordinary and astonishing,—at war with the whole system of nature, aud with 
«!l the proofs of divine benevolence. We do unhesitatingly pronounce the facts 
crobcoeed in such a supposition impossible. If we were to study nature forever, 
wes! ould never expect to meet with any thing like this. é 

Now @ apply this to the case of human nature. And I desire you to suspend 
oul wcut of the comparison for one moment, till I can fully lay it before you. 
('ons.(er in the first place the dignity of the being, to illustrate whose condition 

‘is comparison is brought. Consider al! the difference between animal sense, 

ia luu so “infinite in faculties” as man. Suppose, in the next place, that 
trys bong, acting according to an unquestionable law of his nature, should im- 
prove (8 faculties to the highest degree conceivable, without the knowled.e of a 
tuture Lite. And finally, suppose him, with all the craving wants, the soaring 
as oir , and the exquisite, varied, and multiplied sorrows of refined thought 
and {.<l.og, to stand upon the earth, as it rolled in silence through the mighty 
void of Leaven, with death all around him, and without one voice from beyond the 
reals of visible life, to assure him, that he should live hereafter,—and then say 
whet.cr U.is would not be a condition more mournful, more disastrous, more at 
war will the order of divine beneficence, than any catastrophe that ever could 
befal animal natures. 

“If any one distrusts this comparison, I must beg leave to doubt whether he 
jairly comprehends it. ‘The truth is, that all the world has held to revelations in 
une form or another. By communications direct or traditional, by the voice of 


augurs or of prophets, by open miracle or inward light, all mankind have deemed 
themselves to have special guidance from above. 


* Channing’s Dudleian Lecture. 
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“It is an important inference from this fact, that no one can very well estimate 
the case of supposed utter destitution; and, therefore, that it is extremely difficalt 
ior any individual to fecl tht whole and legitimate force of this argument. Every 
man has been trained up from childhood by a system of communications; and 
now, upon the very strength of these communications, or of the convictions they 
have inevitably inspired, he dcems himself able to stand without them. But 
cifficult as the task 1s made by the unfair position of the objector, I shall offer twe 
or three observatiuns, in close, tending to show the need, and therefore the liketi- 
hood, instead of the often alleged improbability, of an extraordinary revelation. 

“Leaving other communications out of the account, then, we, as Christians, 
say that about eightcen centuries ago, at a period at once of unprecedented intel 
lectual developement and equally prevailing skepticism, there appeared an extra- 
orainary teacher from heaven. I am not now to offer any of the arguments fer 
his divine mission, that seem to me so abundant and overwhelming; but I think 
[ am fully entitled by the circumstances to say, that tere ought to be no pre- 
sumption against it. For it is undeniable, that, amidst all the lights of Grecian 
and Roman civilization, the most important truths, the unity and paternity ot 
God, and the immortality of man,—were obscured; and it is but a reasonable m- 
ference, that, without a revelation, they would have been overshadowed with doutst 
till now. And even the belief that prevailed m the minds of a few philosophers, 
seems to me singularly to have wanted vitality. ‘There is more reasoning than 
conviction apparent in their discourses; and certainly their faith had but little in- 
fluence on their lives. Cicero, we know, and others, amidst all ther hopes, hail 
strong doubts. And I maintain, not only from these examples, but from the expe 
rience of every powerful mind since, that no reasonings can relieve that great 
question from painful, from distressing uncertainty. 

“My argumert, then, is from human experience, and from cultivated human 
expericnce. It is easy to see, that a rude age might less need the relief which a 
revelation on this point would give; and for this reason, as | hold, to rude ages it 
was not given. My argument, then, is from cultivated human experience. And 
this is the form into which it resolves itself. God is the author of life, and the 
former of the ind. It is fair to presume, that he, who has provided for the 
wants of the humblest animal life, would not doom the noblest creature he har 
made on earth, to overwhelming despondency and misery. Now I say, that, 
without a revelation, this result 1s inevitable. I maintain, that no scheme of a 
virtuous, improving, and happy life can be made out, which leaves the doctrines 
of God's paternal and forgiving mercy, and of human immortality, in great and 
scrious doubt. 

“My friends, I bring home the case to myself, and to you. I know what it ‘s 
to doubt, and I say that no man should judge of the effect of that doubt, till he 
knows by experience what it 1s; ull, crushed by its weight, he has laid himself 
down to his nightly rest; too miserable and desperate to care whether he ever 
raised his head froin that pillow of repose and oblivion; till every morning has 
waked him to sadness and despondency darker than the gloomiest night that ever 
clouded the path of carthly sorrow. It is not calamity; it is no worldly dit- 
appointment, it is not affliction, it is not grief, that I speak of; nor is it any of 
these that gives the greatest intensity to this doubt; it is a developement of oar 
own nature; it is the soul's own struggling with the mighty powers with which 
it is made to grapple; it is the longed-for and alinest felt immortality, struck frou 
our eager grasp,—the light gone out,—the heaven of our hope all overshadowed 
and dark. Yes, it is the consciousness of infinite desires and capacities, all 
blighted and broken down, it is the aspiring which suns and stars cannot bound, 
all shrunk ard buried in a coffin and a grave! In shor, it is the proper and 
legitimate state of a mind following the premises of the case to their just result; 
and not that worldly condition of the mind, which is no more fit to judge of this 
subject than childhood is to judye of the interests of an empire. And now I say, 
Is it hard to believe that God would interpose for humanity, so circumstanced! Is 
it incredible that he should send a veice into that deep and dark struggle for spirit- 
ual life and hope! 
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‘“Humanity,.in fine, and especially in its growing cultivation, has too hard a lot, 
it appears to me, if God has not-opened for it the fountains of revelation. Without 
that great disclosure from above, human nature stands, in my contemplation of it, 
a8 an anomaly amidst the whole creation. The noblest existence on earth is not 
provided wirh a resource even so poor as instinet. On the heart that is made to 
bear the weight of infimite interests, sinks the crushing burthen of doubt and: 
despondency, of fear and sorrow, of pain and death, without resource or relief, or 
comfort, or hope.. The cry of the young ravens, the buzzing of insect life in 
every hedge, is heard; but the call, that comes up from the deep and dark conflict 
of the overshadowed soul, dies upon the vacant air; and there is no ear to hear,- 
nor eye to pity.. Oh! were it so, what could sustain the human heart sinking 
under the burthen of.its noblest aspirations! ‘The still, sad music of humanity,” 
sounding on through all time, would lose every soething tone, and would become 
a wail, in which the heart of the world would die.” 


This is a long extract, but our readers will thank us for it, 
if they agree with us in regard to its excellence. , Upon the 
supposition “that miracles are opposed to the order of nature,” 
the above argument is as strong as the subject is capable of 
affording. 

But is that supposition correct?’ May we not meet the 
skeptical opposer of miracles, upon a different ground, more 
successfully! To this question we ask a moment’s thoughtful 
attention. If our speculations are granted to be possible, we 
are content, and we offer them only as such. To our own 
mind, however, they are very probable. 

Miracles are objected to, because they are violations of the 
laws of nature: because they destroy the uniformity of causa- 
tion.. But are we sure that they do so? Are we sure that 
they are not the result of uniform causes, and regulated ac- 
cording to fixed laws? Do not decide this question hastily. 
The fact that they are very unfrequent, and unlike common 
events, does not decide it against us. Earthquakes, the fall 
of meteoric stones, the appearance of islands suddenly thrown 
up from the depths of the ocean, are all unfrequent and 
strange events, but we do not call.them violations of the laws 
of nature.. Nor does the fact that miracles set aside the com- 
monly observed order of events, decide the question against us, 
for we see a contest of this sort, between the different laws of 
nature, every where goingon. Finally,.the fact that we are 
ignorant of the laws which govern: miraculous events, does 
not decide it against us,.for we Know as little of the laws 
which govern:the Aurora Borealis and many other things, (for 
instance, many diseases,) but: which we nevertheless believe 
to be governed by natural causes. ) 

How then can it be-proved that miracles are a violation of 
the laws of Nature, and exceptions to the uniformity of causa- 
tion? How can it. be. proved that they are not. governed by. 
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fixed laws, as wel as any other event? These laws may be 
very different from any ef which we have knowledge, but 
this would not mzke them unnRerel, nor does the suppesition 
that they are difierent, lessen the probability of their existence. 
We will ofcr an illustration. lew do we know but that, 
in the mysterions union between the spiritual and material 
world, it may bea fixed law of nature, that the human mind, 
under certain determinate conditions, shall become superior 
to the common laws of the material world, and be endowed 
with the power of modifying their operation in particular in- 
stances? There ts, at least, nothing absurd in the supposition 
that the mind should have thts power. The spiritual world 
is of a higher nature than the material. God, who is the 
great spirit, governs ail material existence as he will. The 
only doubt is, whether there is any law of spiritual existence, 
by which the human mind, which is made after the image of 
God, c an be so far exalted alanis its present thraldem, as to 
manifest its superiority to outward things. Now we do not 
assert the existence of such a law, because we cannot prove it; 
but that it may exist, and yet be unknown to us, is certain, 
and the existence of such a law would account for mirac'e:, 
without the necessity of seppos ‘ing the tniformity of causn- 
tion to be infrineed. Then miracles would be the result of the 
highest law of nature, viz: the superiority of mind over matt: 

We think thet Jesus Christ has given encomagement to the 
idea that we are now endeavoring to express. “If ye have 
Faith,” said he,“ Ye shall say to this sycam ine we Pe the 
lifted up and planted in the sea, and it shall obey yeu 
These words, and others like them, are commonly ae po ed tn 
have little cr no meaning, but perhaps they were meant to 
unfold a spiritual law—namely, that the human mind ma 
draw so near to God, by means of faith and obedience, that i 
will be endowed, according to a fixed law, with a portion of 
the divine power. It is certain, that the Savior often spoke 
efa nearness to God, such as we have little idea of. He 
prayed that the disciples “might be ene with the Father’?’—“as 
thou Fatier art in me and Lin thee.” Perhaps the result of 
such nearness to God, is what we ca!l miraculous power. 

We do not identify our argument with our illustration 
The latter may be fanciful, and the former good. Nay, even 
if the argument is incapable of goed illustration, that is, if no 
particular law of miracles can be suggested which seems pro- 
bable, the argument stands good against the skeptic. For it 
is very certain that such a law may exist, however unable we 


may be to discern it. Noman can prove that miracles are 
27* 
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outlawed phenomena, that they interrapt the uniformity of' 
eausation. It is certain, that: for aught we know, miracles 
may be the result of second causes, as well as the most ordinary 
event, and therefore the best, the only argument of skepti- 
cism, which the philosopher will:not blush to use, is not tena- 
ble. He who begins his attack on Christianity, by saying that 
miracles are violations of the Jaws of nature, and therefore 

incredible, begins by asserting more than he knows. These 

remarks are imperfectly digested; we shall not seek to defend 
them even from objections which we foresee. There are some 

hints on the same subject; from Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” ina 
former number of the Messenger,. to. which we refer the 
reader. We conclude with obviating one objection to the idea 
of miracles being “according to a law,” which will occur to 
most persons.. Itiwill be said, that except miracles are super- 

natural,.they are-not a proof of the truth of a religion. This 
objection mistakes our argument. We do not attempt to 
explain away miracles by saying that they may be accounted 

for by the common principles of nature.. This is the assertion 

of German rationalists, and is,.in fact:a denial of miracles. 

It is saying that the Apostles were deceived, and imagined 

miracles where there were none.. We believe in the divine 

(and to use the popular word) supernatural power of Christ; 

that he did works such as no man can do, except God is with 

him. We do not like to see the attempt made to explain 

away any portion of the miraculous relations found in the 

New Testament; we prefer to take things are they are there 

told, without controverting or questioning.. We believe, 

fully, in the miraculous power of Christ as a certain proof of 
his divine mission ‘and authority. But we contend, neverthe- - 
lesss, that there may: be a daw of spiritual existence, according 
to which miraeulous power is received and exerted. We 
contend for this, not because our faith is small, but because 

we would fain believe that miracles are conformable to the: 
universal analogy of nature, and are net an exception to the 

uniformity of causation. We may not be able to guess at 

what the supposed law may be. Its possible existence is 

certain, and this is enough to destroy the force of the skeptic’s 

best argument. The strength of Hume’s famous argument 

from experience, consists in the universality of men’s experi- 

ence, that the !aws of nature are constant, in the philosophical 

truth that every effect must have a natural cause, or, in other 

words, must be produced according to fixed, uniform laws. - 
His conclusion is, that miracles are impossible; ours, that! 
miracles have a law. W. G. B.- 
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Art. 4.— PROSECUTION OF LA PUCELLE, 
{Translated from the French, for the Messenger) 


It began by subjecting Joan to six consecutive interroga- 
tions before this numerous council. She perhaps appeared 
more courageous and heroic in this situation than when sheen- 
gaged the enemies of thekingdom. This poorgirljso ignerant 
that she hardly knew her Pater and her Ave, was not for an in- 
stant confused. Violence neither alarmed nor irritated her. 
They allowed her no counsel ner advocate; but her faith and 
good sense broke through all the snares they laid to entrap her 
into a.confession of heresy or magie. She often made such fine 
answers, that the Doctors remained quite stupified. They 
asked her if she knew herself to be in the grace of God. 
“It is a great thing,” said she, “to answer such a: question.” 
“Yes,” interrupted one of the assessors, named Jean Fabri, “it 
is a great question, and the accused:is not obliged to answer 
it.” “You had: better have been silent,” cried the Bishop 
ina great fury. “If I do not abide in the grace of God,” an-- 
swered she, “may He yet receive me there; and if I do, may 
He preserve me in it.” She said also, “If it were not through 
the grace of God, I should not know of myself how to act.” 
Another time they interrogated her, touching her standard. 
“I carried it instead of a lance,” ‘said'she, “to avoid doing vio- 
lence; I never killed a person.” And when they wished to know 
what virtue she supposed in this banner, she answered: “It said, - 
enter boldly among the English, and‘ entered myself.” They 
spoke to her of the solemnity at Rheims, where she held her 
standard near the altar: “It was present in our troubles, and it 
was but just,” said she, “that it should share our honors.” 

In regard to the visions, she repeated all that she had already 
said at Poictiers. Her faith was the same in what she called 
her voices. She heard them incessantly in the prison; she 
often saw the two saints; she received their consolation and- 
encouragement; it was by their advice that she answered 
boldly;.it was after them that she repeated tranquilly, in pres- 
ence of the tribunal entirely composed of the tools of the 
English, that the English should be driven out of France. 

# * * * * >’ 


By this she only increased the fury of the English and the 
Bishop. The members of the council who took the part of 
the accused were insulted and often threatened that they should. 
be thrown into the river. The votaries were forced.to omit- 
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the favorable answers, and could hardly avoid introducing 
falsehoods into the memorial. After the first two interroga- 
tions, the Bishop judged it well to continue the examination 
in the presence of but a very small number of the assessors, 
that all should be communicated to them, and that they 
would require their opinions without their presence. 

The investigation had already scattered all the facts 
of sorcery—no evidence, no answer of the accused could 
leave the Jeast suspicion upen that point. When they spoke 
to her ofa fairy tree, famous in her village, she said that her 
cod-mother a‘sured her that she had seen the fairies, but that 
for her own part she had never had any vision in that place. 

Thus the accusation was fixed upon two points: the sin of 
vearing the dress of a man, and refusing to submit to the 
ehureh. It was a singular thing that she was obstinate in 
refusing to wear the dress of her own sex. It was always 
the order of her voices that she alleged as the reason for this; 
itseemed that her will was not free upon this article, and that 
she had a duty in this matter prescribed by the Divine will. 
in regard to submission to the rules of the church, it was a 
snare into which the malice of her judge caused her to fall. 
They hal made a learned and subtile distinction between the 
Church triumphant in Heaven and the Church militant on 
Marth. Thanksto her perfidious confessor, she persuaded her- 
self that to submit to the church was to recognize the tribunal 
that she saw compored of her enemie:; and where she de- 
nanded always that there should be some people of her own 
party. 

* * % * * * 

At length the sentence was pronounced. It was like other 
ecclesiastical judgments, a declaration made to the accused, 
that for such and such reasons, she was cut off from the 
church, and delivered over to the secular law. 

But they wished to have from her before her execution a 
sort of public acknowledgement of the justice of her condem- 
nation. For, this purpove they began, through her false con- 
fessor, to advive her to submit, with the promise of being 
treated indulgently, and of being transferred from the hands 
of the Engtish to the hands of the church. The twenty- 
fourth of May, fourteen hundred and thirty-one, she was con- 
ducted to the Cemetary St. Owen; there two great scaffolds 
were erected; upon one was the Cardinal Winchester, the 
Bishop of Beauvois, the Bishops of Noyon and Boulogne, and 
a part of the assessors. 

Joan was placed upon. the other scaffold with the Doctor 
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who was to preach, the notaries of the court, the officers who 
guarded her, Master L’Oiseleur, and another assessor who: 
had also confessed her.. Very near was the exectitioner, with 
his cart ready to receive La Picelle, and conduct her to the 
pile prepared in the great square. An immense crowd of 
French and English filled the cemetery. The preacher spoke 
at length: “O, noble House of France,” saidhe, ameng other 
things, “who always until now hast kept thyself free from 
monstrous things, and who hast alwé Lys protected: tle Faith, 
hast thou been so much mistaken as to adhere to‘a’heretic and 
schismatic? Itisa great pity! Ah! France, thou art much abused; 
thou who hast always been the most Christian Chamber; 
and Charles, whom theu callest King and’ Goverfor, has 
adhered like a heretic as he is, fo the words and the 
deeds of a vain woman, who is infamous and full of dishonor.” 

Upon this, she interrupted him: “Speak of me, but not of 
the King; he is a good Christian, and } dare to say, and to 
swear, under pain of death, that he is the most noble of 
Christians, and the most devoted to the faith in the church! 
He is not what you say.” “Silence her,” cried the Bishop 
of Beauvois. 

At the end of the sermon the preacher read to Joara formal 
abjuration, and told her to sign it. “What is abjuration!” 
said she. They explained to her,that if. she refused te. sign 
the articles that were presented to her, she*should be bared, 
and that she must submit to the universal church.- “Ah well, 
I will abjure, if the universal church will have it so.% But it 
was not submissions to the church nor to the Pope, that they 
wished to have from her, it was the confession that her judges 
had judged we!l. Then they redoabled their threats, in- 
treaties, and promises. They tried: every methed: to: inove 
her. She was for a long time firm and unvaryitig.. “All 
that I have done, | have done well in doing,” said'she.- This 
scene was prolonged. The English at last began to be impa- 
tient at what seemed to them to be mercy. Cries were raised 
against the Bishop of Beauvois, whom they called traitor. 
‘**You speak falsely,” said he, ‘for it is the duty of a-bishop to 
seek for the health of the soul and the body of the accused.” 
The Cardinal of Winchester imposed silence om his people. 

At length they triumphed over the resistance of Joan. “I 
wish,” said she, “all that the ehurch wills, and since the people 
of the church say that my Visions are not to be believed, | 
will no longer support them.”—“Sign them, or thou shalt 
perish by the fire,” said‘the preacher. In this interval, 
secretary of the English King, who was near the scaffold. of 
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Joan, had substituted for the articles that had been read to 
her, and that they had taken such trouble to make her ap- 
prove, another paper, containing a long abjuration, in which 
she confessed that all she had before said was false, and asked 
pardon for her crimes. They took her hand and made her 
put at the bettom ef this paper a cross for a signature. A 
tnmult was immediately seen among the crowd, the French 
rejoiced tosee her saved, the English were furious, and throw- 
log stones. 

The Bishop of Beauvois and the Inquisitor pronounced then 
another sentence which they had brought, and condemned 
Joan to pass thé rest of her days in prison, on the bread of 
bitterness, and the water of anguish. At the same moment 
they violated the premises they had just made her. She be- 
lieved she was to be returned to the clergy, and to be no 
more in the hands of the English;—notwithstanding all she 
could sav, they reconducted her to the tower. 

Meanwhile the English were in great anger; they drew 
their swords and menaced the Bishop and the assessors, crying 
out that they had wickedly gained the King’s money. The 
Earl of Warwick himself complained to the Bishop; “The 
affair is in a bad way, sinee Joan escapes,” said he. ‘Do not 
be anxious about that,” said one of the assessors, “we shall 
soon have her again.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Art. 5.--RELIGION, A UNIVERSAL anp GROW- 
ING PRINCIPLE. 
[Extract from Dr. Channing's Newport Dedication Discourse.] 


“The human race as it advances does not leave religion behind it, as it leaves the 
shelter of caves and forests; docs not outgrow faith, does not sce it fading like the 
mist before its rising intelligence. On the contrary,religion opens before the im- 
proved mind in new grandeur. God, whom uncivilized man had narrowed into a 
local apd tutelar Deity, rises with every advance of knowledge to a loftier throne, 
and is seen to sway a mightier sceptre. ‘The soul, in propcrtion as it enlarges its 
faculties and refines its affections, possesses and discerns within itself a more and 
more glorious type of the Divinity, learns bis spirituality m its own spiritual powers, 
and offers him a profounder and more inward worship. Thus deep is the foundation 
of worship inhuman nature. Men may assail it, may reason against it; but sooner 
ean the laws of the o 1tward universe be repealed by human will, sooner can the sun be 
plucked from his sphere, than the idea of God can be erased from the human spirit, 
ind his worship banished from the earth. All other wants of man are superficial.— 
{lis animal wants are but for a day, and are to cease with the bodv. The profound- 
est of all human wants is the want of God. Mind, spirit. must tend to its source. It 
cannot find happiness but in the Perfect Mind, the Infinite Spirit. Worship has 
survived all revolutions. Corrupted, dishonored, opposed, it yet lives. It is ime 
mortal as its Object, immortal as the soul from which it ascends.” 
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Arr. 6. —POEMS,—Carerty Lyricat. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Such is the title of a little book which was lately lent us by 
a friend. So delicious did we find it, that we copied it half 
off into our common place book; as no other copy could be 
found in any book store. No music we ever heard was half 
xo swect in its ripple and cadence—no warm June morning 
<o fall of soft influences of woods, winds and waters—nothing 
in conversation, literature, or oratory so wholly charming as the 
hits of poetry in this little book. And yet this is wholly and 
merely the beauty of expression. The thoughts are often ve ry 
trivial, the sentiment wholly insignificant, “but the form is su 
e> juisite, that we smack our lips, «as though tas ‘ting some rare 
delicacy, which, when it has left our mouth>, we think uo 

-~ a€ Soeneor ‘Take asan illustration the follow. 1g; 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


Life and thoncht have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving duos and windows wide: 
Careless tenants they! 


All within is dark as night, 

In the windows 1s no light, 
And no murmur at the door, 
fo frequent on its hinge before. 


Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall sec 
The nakedness and vacancy 

Of the dark, deserted house. 


Come away: no more of mirth 
Is here or merry making sound; 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


Come away: for life and thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us! 


The thought here seems to be merely this. “Here lies a 
dead man with his mouth and eyes open. Shut them, it is un- 
pleasant to look on them. Let the body decay, for the soul 
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has gone to Heaven.” ‘Certainly a very simple thought, but 
beautifully expressed. Here is another in whichis no thought 
at all, but merely sound. But the sound is so sweet we can 
well dispense with.any meaning. 


‘CLARIBEL.—A MELODY, 


Where Claribel low lieth 
The breezes pause and die 
Letting the rose leaves fall: 
But the solemn oak tree sigheth, . 
Thick leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Gf an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low leth.. 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 

At noon the, bee low hummeth 
About the mossed headstone; 

At midnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone, 

Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The fledvling throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
‘The babbling runnel crispeth, 

The hallow grot replieth, 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


This is music, and reminds one of Mozart. Now for a pic- 
ture which shall resemble those of some glittering Lombard 
or Venetian painter, full of jewelry and costly robes. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Year after year unto her feet, 
The while she slumbereth alone, 
Over the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet black hair hath grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming from a braid of pearl; 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 


2 


‘The silk starbraided coverlid 

Unto her limbs itself doth mould, 
Languidly ever and amid 

Her full tack ringlets downward rolled 
Glows forth each softly shadowed arm, 

With bracelets of the diamond bright; 
Her constant beauty doth inform 

Stillness with love and day with light, 
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She sleeps; her breathings are not heard 
In a chambers far apart; 
The nt tresses are not stirred, 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps; on either side upswells, 
The gold fringed pillow lightly prest; 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


There are some things in the book of a higher strain of 
thought and feeling. If our readers appear to enjoy these 
sweet sounds as much as we have, we can give them some 
further specimens of the dainty Alfred Tennyson. 





Art. 7.—PRIESTLEY’S GRAVE. 


[Extract from a Letter to the Editor. } 


* * * * * * 


From Harrisburg | passed on to Northumberland, sixty 
miles farther west, where Dr. Priestley passed the last years 
of his life; 


“And mused expectant on the coming yeers.”’ 


It was indeed a beautiful and calm retreat for the “patriot, 
saint, and sage” from the Birmingham riots, and the “vain 
hate” of his enemies. 

The town is situated at the junction of the Northern and 
Western branches of the Susquehanna, and few spots can 
boast of more beautiful scenery. The grand and picturesque 
are in sweet fellowship, and “Blue Hill,” “Priestley’s Hill,” 
and “Prospect Hill” command the finest views, particularly 
the latter, which Harriet Martineau named “The Stranger’s 
Hill.” It gives the most extensive inland prospect of a land 
flowing with milk and honey. It was harvest time, and as 
far as the eye could reach, the fields were yellow with corn, 
and laden with the ripe sheaves—the orchards were bending 
with fruit, and the fruit trees just beginning to change their 
color. The view was very various—the wide and quiet 
valley, the noble mountain, the river winding in many ways, 
and spotted with here and there a bedutiful island, the vast 
water-falls from shore to shore, the canal, with its green bor 
der on either side, beautiful bridges, straight and arched; these 
and other features of the prospect, which I can better feel 
than describe, will not very soon fade from my memory. 
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The bridge over the “West Branch,” which like the falls be- 
low, cost the State about $100,000, is the noblest I have ever 
seen. It is about a quarter of a mile in length, and with its 
huge timbers, and abutments of solid rock, looks as if it would 
last forever.. It is covered at the top, and open at the sides, 
affording a delightful promenade, It is a favorite resort of 
the citizens towards evening, and one of the sights which 
they show a stranger is “sunset from the bridge;” and truly 
the noble orb does go down into the waters with surpassing 

lory. It is better w worth seeing than all the living and dead 
ag which a traveller takes such infinite pains to Visit. 

Dr. Priestley’ s grave was one of the first places I visited. 

It was in a small green inclosure, with a simple head-stone, 
with his name, the date of his birth and death; and the follow- 

ing inscription: “I will lay me down and sleep till the morning 
of the Resurrection.” His wife and child, and one of his 
children’s children were close by. There was no monument 
of marble, and I was glad of it. Nature had placed a nobler 
and more enduring monument. The everlasting hills stand 
up for its protectors, and the beautiful Susquehanna rolls 
gently at his side. There was a better monument still, the 
affection of his townsmen. It was pleasant to hear those 
talk of him to whom he had lent books when they were 
children. Of the young he was remarkably. fond, if they 
shewed a taste for reading. I must give you an anecdote, 
and hasten to close a letter which I had no intention of making 
so long. A lawyer who lives in that neighborhood, and is 
highly. respectable for his intelligence and hospitality, was 
quite a favorite of the Doctor, because of his love of books, 
which he was in the habit of lending him. After he had 
gone through an extensive course of “reading, but had read 
nothing upon Theology, Dr. P. proposed to him to turn his 
attention to the subject, but being educated as a Presbyterian, 
and partly fearing the Doctor’s religious yiews, and partly 
from indifference, | he respectfully declined, Some time after, 
he saw a review of one of his sermons, and became a good 
deal interested. He borrowed among other books, &c. “Dr. 
Priesiley’s “History of Corruptions.” *Said he, I shall never 
forget the Doctor’s manner when I enteréd his study to return 
them. He was evidently anxious to know what impression 
they had made. As, however, I returned them so soon, he 
remarked, that perhaps, I did not like them, and had not read 
them through. But when I told him I had not only read 
them, but read them three times with delight, he said nothing, 
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but his eyes filled with tears.” I have given the substance, 
and | believe the very words of the merretor. 

Dr. P. was universally beloved in town, and composed 
there several of his works, but preached seldom. All loved 
him as a man. Many dreadéd him: as a Theologian. He 
built one of the finest houses in town. It was planned by his 
wife, and is a noble mansion. I walked through his study 
with some pride. It is somthing to have been in Dr. 
Priestley’s study. On’ the top of the house is an observatory, 
where he frequently used to read, ahd the prospect therefrom 
might inspire the dullest man. Formerly there was a fine 
garden attached to the house, bat the Utilitarians, with Vandal 
taste, have run the canal through it, spoiled its beauty, and 
rendered the situation unhealthy. : it he house is now occupied 
by a hospitable English family. I imagined I saw in this and 
the neighboring towns, the influence of his writ ings. Several 
families had many of his works, which they appeared to 
prize greatly, and a few centlemen were very hearty disciples 
of his school. The Unitarian society is very small, but a 
remarkably intelligent, and good one. There are about twenty 
communicants. They have a very neat brick chapel, with a 
sweet organ. Rev. Mr. Ray has preached to’ them almost 
gratuitously for fourteen years, as often as his health would 
permit. He has now left therh univers cally beloved and re- 
gretted. I-preached' to them several weeks, and was exceed- 
ingly sorry I could-not ren’aih pe*manently. 1 received from 
them the g@réatest hospitatity dnd kindness. At present they 
have a very efficient lay service, conducted by a gentleman 
who married a daughter of thé late Rev. Robert Little. | 
trust that some one who abounds more in this world’s goods 
than most of our brethren do, will go among them and give 
them his services. 

I preached répeatedly in the various towns in the vicinity, 
and several times to very good audiences. In all of them I 
found intelligent Unitarians, and others anxious to hear ws. 
Perhaps in another letter I will give you my impressions of 
other places. Meantime, I bid you God-speed in your labors. 
{ preached for Mr. Eliot last Sanc day, and while he goes to 
Peoria, and they are inaking some r eparations at Alton, shall 
remain here. Very truly, d&c. C. A. F. 

St. Louis,- 
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Arr. 8.—THE LIFE, THE TRUE LIGHT. 


The Christian Life is the only way to the knowledge of 
Christian Truth. Other paths may lead to the portal, but 
none other can give admission to the inner temple. The study 
of History, for instance; the observation of the nature and 
wants of the human mind, the investigation of the outward 
evidences of Christianity, the study of Theological science 
may and must lead the understanding to acknowledge the 
reasonableness of Christianity and the authority of Christ. 
These cannot teach the werth and meaning of the Christian 
spirit nor the celestial glory of the Truth, as it lives in Jesus. 
To be known, these must be felt, and Christian life is the only 
way of making them felt and known. 

How little they are known and felt in proportion to their 
greatness, it is mournful to think. Feeble and few as have 
been the steps of mankind in the walks of human science, 
they have been still feebler and fewer in search for Divine 
Truth. The master genius of physical science declared, that 
he had picked up but a few shells from the shore of that 
boundless ocean of Truth which he heard rolling beyond him. 
What Christian can say even as much as this.of his own expe- 
rience of the eternal truths, that are in Christ and Christian- 
ity? Ilow many have not as yet heard even the: whispers of 
that eternal ocean? But the way to it is plain.. 

It may indeed seem an humble pathway to so glorious a 
seene. The humble pashway of duty may seem a straight 
and narrow road to lead to the sublimest truths of our being. 
But the star of promise hangs over it, and bright visions en- 
compass it. It may indeed seem humble, but it is one in 
which our Master taught his religion, and his disciples learned. 
Christianity was not taught by mere words, as_ philosophers 
teach in some retired porch or consecrated grove. It was 
taught by action—action on living hearts, and'amid the scenes 
of real life—the action of a being of perfect love among suffer- 
ing men—the action of a pure mind upon the impure—the 
living and life-giving action of an Holy Bein’ upon the slum- 
bering consciences of the sinful. It was by acting according 
to their Master’s word, that the Apostles sought to be filled 
with his truth, and conformed to him in the inner man. In 
the same way, we may. Hiape to imbibe something of his 
spirit, and to know the real power of his truth. For wherever 
Chfiuen duty iz, there Christian truth comes. It comes 
wherever the affections, the canscience, the full soul are 
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awake and conscious of themselves. It dwells with the phi- 
lanthropist in his waiks of charity—with the missienary in 
his visits of mercy—the Christian in his round of- daily duty, 
whether in the pursuit of honest industry,- by the social fire- 
side, by the bed of sickness, or in the hour of prayer. Go 
where we may, to the cottage or to the palace, wherever 
Christian duty dwells, we find that light is ever brightening 
on its path, and that duty dene is truth realized—that ac- 
cording as obedience is constant, faith is confirmed, and the 
spiritual life, a present God and his constant Providence are 
as Visible realities. They who walk before God in the Chris- 
uan spirit, shall see more and more of his presence—they 
shall tind their Heavenly Father every where—they shall 
every where feel themselves in his dwelling place.- In all the 
afflictions of life, they shall behold his chastening hand, and in 
all their joys shail see his smiles. They shall know more of 
the nature and uses of evil—of the dark ways of man and the 
dark things of Providence, than any human wisdom,-any 
philosyphical or theological speculations can teach.- They 
shall view all tiiings in the spirit of sons—the spirit of adop- 
tion. Not a3 slaves to bondage, complaining of the shackles, 
which their own sins have forged, and sighing for thé Jost in- 
heritance, from which their own sins have banished them: 
but as sons, they shall walk with an ever present’ Pather, and 
live in the light of his countenance.- Conscious of this promise 
of rich reward, we should strive for this blessing. However 
sternly the veice of duty may strike the ear, we should love 
its tones. “Stern Law-Giver, thongh it be, it yet wears the 
God-herd’s most benignant grace,” and as the Spirit of God 
in the soul, we should invoke it, and commend ourselves to 


its guidance. 








We ourselves commend - 

Unto thy guidance from this hour, 

O let our weakness have an end. 

Give unto us made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice, 

The confidence of reason give, 

And in the light of Truth, thy boridman let us live. 








Such a light does the Christian life shed on our Lord’s life 
and teachings, that his image is made present in living power 
before the soul. The stone is rolled away before the sepul- 
chre, and he stands revealed in newness of glory before the 
enraptured spirit. We did not indeed stand with him in the 
Temple, nor gaze on his divine countenance, nor listen to his 
voice, when he spoke the blest _" am the light of the~ 

9S* 
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world. He that followeth me, shall not walk in darkness,. 
but shall have the light of life.” But these words may mean 
as much to us as they did in the soul from which they were 
breathed. forth. They point out a means of reviving his 
image in the heart, and walking in the brightness in which 
he walked, and trusting, as he trusted, and seeing the world 
as he saw it. The true spirit only. is wanting, and this he 
offers. All things are now, as they were then. The world, 
in which he lived, is the earth we tread.. The sun that shines 
on us, is the sun that guarded his footsteps, and beheld his 
labors, and was darkened at his crucifixion.. The moon, that 
lights our night, is the same pale orb, that: beamed om his 
nightly watchings and prayers.. The nature which we pos- 
sess, and into whieh we infuse so much _ bitterness and sin, is 
the nature, through which he manifested such gentleness and 
power and purity.. The sufferings of mankind, which we 
view so coldly, are as those which he alleviated, and over 
which he wept. The sin, of which the earth is full, and which 
each of us im some degree cherishes, is that from which he 
lived and labored and died to save us.. The immortality 
which he brought to light, he brought to light for us. The 
grave, over which he had the victory, is the grave to whicli 
we are so fast speeding. The Providence that sometimes 
seems so dark to us, is that which was so bright to him. His 
Heavenly Father is our Heavenly Father. Allis as it then 
was, but alas his spirit is wanting. His Spirit and his light 
are needed to inspire the feeble and darkened soul. The 
Spirit and the light are promised to the follower. The 
promise is a message of gladness and yet of mourning: of 
mourning, because we have as yet enjoyed so little of its 
blessings: of gladness, because it holds out so precious a hope 
for our darkened spirits, and so strong a motive for our slug- 
gish consciences. It is good thus to rejoice and thus to 
mourn. It is good to mourn over past negligences—it is good 
to be glad with the hope and strong with the motive. For we 
know that such mourning may be turned into joy. Weknow, 
that the sun of righteousness has risen, and darkness and: 


gloom can no longer encompass those who walk as children 
of light. S.. Ox 


Cincinnati. 
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Arr. 9—-THE COMMON LOT. 


If we could for a moment throw off our time-hallowed pre- 
judice, would it not seem wonderful, that we are so much 
given to covet the extraordinary gifts of nature, station, or 
fortune; that those which are ordinary, and within the reach 
of the greater part of the community are comparatively 
despised. It is certainly true, that those blessings of nature 
and fortune, which a majority have in common, are so far 
above those, which a favered few have in particular, as to 
make it absurd and wreng to overlook what is common to the 
majority, and to honor and covet the rare and comparatively 
unimportant possessions of the favored few. Let us look at 
this proposition in its bearings on wealth, talent, and station. 

1. In regard to wealth, it is assuredly true, that mediocrity 
of fortune, or the competence,.which the middling class of 
society generally possess is more favorable to happiness, in- 
telligence, and virtue, than the overgrown wealth of the few. 
The middling classes, unless fevered by envy or avarice, enjoy 
life from the very necessity of exertion: and on account of 
the necessity of exertion, they have. more motive to educate 
their children, more motive to use their advantages faithfully, 
than the rich. Hence the fact, that the most valuable men— 
those who have been greatest in church and state,. literature 
and the arts, have chiefly sprung from the middling class. In- 
stead, therefore, of that almost drunken passion for overgrown 
wealth, so prevalent at present, would it not‘be wiser for men 
to remember, that money does not buy all the blessings of 
life, and even endangers more blessings, than it secures. 
Would it not be well, if more hearts would join in Agur’s 
prayer, “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” 

Even the rich man has more reason to thank God, for what 
he has in common with the peor man, than for any of his 
boasted wealth. If it were a requisition of our religion, as 
in ancient days, that we should bring votive offerings to our 
God, what should we select, as the fittest emblems of our 
gratitude and gifts of propitiation to the author of our good, 
and the arbiter of our destiny! Should we offer costly gems 
of either pearl or gold?) Would we consecrate to God the 
wonders of the-sculptor’s art on the splendid trophies of vic- 
tory?! No. But like the simple children of Abraham, we 
would bring before the altar of God those votive offerings, 
which most remind us of our ordinary blessings. We would 
bring the sheep and the lamb, the first fruits of. the year, in 
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token of the common bounties of Providence. We would 
bring the beughs of goodly trees, of the palm and the willow, 
in token of that Divine Love that has crowned all nature with 
bloom and beauty—we would bring the flour and’ the bread 
in token of the common blessings of our home, and of daily 
life. These and such simple offerings would we lay upon the 
altar of Him who is Lord of the changing year, God of nature, 
and the great Father of the human family. 

%. In respect to talent, it is also true,- that mediocrity is 
cenerally the happiest, and that very talented people are 
obliged to pay the full value of their superior powers and 
often much more than their value.. Their superiority often 
proceeds from minds monstrously strong in some one partic- 
ular, so as to destroy the happy equilibrium, or else they are 
tasked by the compensating principle of Providence with such 
strong passions to subdue, that they have a hard struggle 
to keep their peaceful equanimity. Who can read the biogra- 
phies of extraordinary intellects, and rationally envy them? 
Let us not then despise the humbler intellect of the average of 
niankind, but hold good common sense, well regulated ima- 
zination, and well balanced affections in the highest honor. 
‘hough we must accord reverence to genius, while we render 
this tribute, we should remember, that even the sublimest 
genius is net so wonderful for what is peculiar to itself, as for 
the nature which it has in common with the average of man- 
kind. Let us never so place the laurel on the brow of genius, 
as if we reverenced a Divinity, and felt no spark of such 
Divinity within ourselves. 

3. In regard to men who are high in station, we ought to 
feel, that their elevation above the common mass is not so 
valuable or honorable, as the nature which they have in com- 
mon with the mass. There is still too much man-worship in: 
the werld—too much of it in our land; or rather it is not rev- 
erence of the right sort. Men-are apt to look up to their 
superiors with a feeling of self-conscious meanness, as it were 
the station or the title that makes the man, and not ag if the 
man were worth more than the station or title. It matters 
little whether this miserable man-worship shews itself in servile 
bending to the footstool of power, or in that surly affected 
independence which strives to seem proud in order to disguise 
its envy, and which actually does the greater and baser hom- 
age to wealth and station, by so studiously affecting to dis- 
guise itsenvy. There is very little true self-respect in the 
world—very little of-it in this country. A poor man ought. 
to feel in presence of: the distinguished statesman, that what he 
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has in common with the statesman, is more valuable, than what 
the statesman has in peculiar: he ought to feel, that while he is 
bound in duty to pay a. courteous and conventional respect 
to his superior, that his superior is a man like himself, and 
enjoys a higher honor in being a man than in being a ruler of 
the nation. There is too much miserable servility in our 
country, and as much miserable affected independence, among 
those who are in subordinate stations—moxe perhaps, of the 
latter quality, than in any nation on earth. 

But he, who is in a subordinate station, while he is bound to 
treat with sincere and respectful courtesy all who are above 
him in rank, ought not to feel hitnself'an inferior being to those 
who are his superiors in mere outward condition. Let him 
feel, that both are alike men, and that while serving in. a sub- 
ordinate station, he is in no degrading service: let him feel, that 
every honest occupation is honorable, and that it is only envy, 
haughtiness, and the base passions, that are truly a:degradation. 
When mem shall serve their rulers, and stand before their 
superiors in this spirit, the yoke of subordination will cease to 
gall—the common lot will be holden in new honor. He who 
follows the plough will walk in as honorable a path, and feel as 
much honored as he who leads the triumphal progession, or 
sits in the chair of state. 

This respect for the common lot ought to bemet with favor 
by those, who are raised above it. While they enjoy their 
peculiar gifts, let them remember, that the most valuable pre- 
rogatives of human nature are not peculiar.to high station. 
Let them see and honor the man even in the humblest of 
their servants, and wish that the man may recognize and 
honor himself. Then their elevation, instead of narrowing 
their vision, will enlarge their views, and even extend their 
sympathies. There is indeed a mean kind of greatness, 
(misnamed greatness) which scornfully sets: itself above the 
race, and deems all beneath as unworthy of notice.. Any one 
who has been in presence of such a little great man, must 
have been.glad to escape his narrow and contaminated atmos- 
phere. There is another kind of greatness, and this is the 
greatness of the world’s noblest spirits; this was ‘the greatness 
of the Divine Jesus, which draws its fellow men. towards 
itself, even the humblest of them, in the bonds of: sympathy, 
and takes all humanity in its wide embrace and in its-uncom- 
mon wisdom and goodhess best understands,.and mest honors 
THE COMMON LOT. $.. 0. 
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Anr. 10.—NUMBER OF UNITARIANS. 


Nothing is more common among Trinitarian polemics, than 
to sneer at Unitarian Christianity as being the creature of the 
day—a creed little known until the sceptical enquiries of 
recent times brought it to light. These controversialists ask 
whether it is probable that the Christian church has been de- 
luded for ages in its view of Christ’s nature, and that the new 
and petty sect of Unitarians are destined to set it right. 

Now we say, that even allowing that our denomination 
is so new and so small, we think this circumstance no objec- 
tion to the truth of our doctrines. We believe, if the Chris- 
tian Chureh have a mind to substitute the dogmas of Pagan 
philosophy for the doctrines of Christianity, and to maintain 
that Jesus is God, against the express teachings of Jesus him- 
self, that Divine Providence may leave it to its delusion, 
as it has left many other delusions to prevail in the church. 
We do not think the antiquity and prevalence of Trinitarian- 
ism any more a proof of its truth, than the time-hallowed an- 
tiquity of the impious absurdities of the Catholic church is a 
proof of their truth.. lt is in very bad taste in these days of 
enquiry and discovery, to allege the novelty of an opinion-in 
proof of its error. 

But we stop not here. We deny that Unitarianism is a 
modern novelty, or is the creed of a small portion of the 
Church of Christ. We not only believe it to have been the 
faith of the Apostles, and of the church in the three first cen- 
turies of the Christia era, as we think has been well shown in 
two elaborate articles ‘that have appeared in the magazine. 
But we also believe that a large part of the Christians in all 
ages since have been Unitarians. 

it is a matter of well ascertained and acknowledged history, 
that at one timé,-the majority of the church was Arian, and 
that the regular ecclesiastical councils declared. tiie inferiority 
of Christ to the Father.. For many years the Arian and 
‘Trinitarian controversy was carried on with great violence 
and alternate success, until finally their superiority in intrigue 
save the T'rinitarians the sovereignty, and thus, the accident 
of success, secured to them the title of orthodox, which else 
would have devolved on the Arians. 

_ Again, through the middle ages, although we can expect 
little light from this dark period, we find many of the most 
enlighteued believers in the Trinity declaring their faith in 


Ye 


such terms, that a spiritual Unitarian might well believe in 
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their spiritual trinity—that trinity which declares that Christ 
has only a spiritual union with the Father. 

With the Protestant reformation, Unitarianism arose anew 
a creature of the dawning light. The blood of the first Unita- 
rian professors, shed by Calvinistic bigotry, has not been able 
to check the course of their opinions. In England, many 
noble spirits—Milton, Locke, Newton, Clarke, Priestley, Lard- 
ner, and a host of kindred minds have borne their testimony 
to the simple unity of God, and sealed their testimony by 
pure and godly lives. Their influence is still flowing on. 
Our brethren are wide awake in England. In Ireland, as the 
orthodox journals mournfully tell us, Unitarianism is making 
great progress. Geneva, the land of Calvin, has cast away 
his narrow creed, and has done its best duty to her great 
reformer by carrying out the full principle of the reformation 
and owning no authority, save the divine authority of the 
Scripture, and giving up the human dogma of the Trinity. 
Poland is m great part Unitarian, and through the most cruel 
persecutions her Unitarian Christians have yet kept their 
faith. Holland, the land of Grotius, is also owning the same 
Gospel Truth. 

In our land there are countless Unitarians. In our conven- 
tion there are about two hundred societies. There is a large 
sect of Unitarian Baptists—a respectable body of Unitarian 
Quakers. What is more, there are numbers in the Trinita- 
rian churches, who so explain their Trinity, that it entirely 
coincides with our Unitarian views, and who only insisting on 
Christ’s mystic Spiritual union with the Father, and on the 
reality of God’s operating Spirit, hold that same faith which 


is dear to all devout Unitarians. 





Arr. 11.—BURNING OF COL. CRAWFORD, BY 
THE INDIANS, IN 1782. 


There was impending over a portion of the people involved 
in the bloody proceedings 1 ep the Moravian towns for- 
merly related—a retaliation deep and fierce, for its perfidious 
cruelty. It followed another expedition which was intended 
for the further Moravian towns on the Sandusky river. 

On the 25th of May, 1782, four hundred and eighty men 
mustered at the old Mingo towns, on the western side of the 
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Ohio;* and elected Colonel William Crawford, an officer of 
high character in the Continental service, as their com- 
mander. 

This party may be considered as a continuation of the in- 
famous campaign which destroyed the Moravian Indians, under 
circumstances of aggravated barbarity. It set off with a 
determination of indiscriminate massacre, “no quarter was to be 
given to any Indian, whether man, woman, or child.”t Such 
were the very words of the written invitations to volunteer in 
this expedition. It proceeded on Williamson’s trail (as the 
route followed by that officer was called) until it reached the 
upper Moravian town. Here the troops refreshed their 
horses, with the corn, yet hanging on the stalks, which had 
been raised by the unfortunate people who had been harried 
at this place. Shortly after leaving this point, two Indians 
were discovered by a reconnvitering party. They were im- 
mediately fired upon, without however any effect. So soon 
as the alarm of this firing reached the camp, more than half 
of the men rushed out without any command, and in the most 
tumultuous manner, to see what had happened. This was an 
ominous indication of future behavior, which justly filled the 
mind of the commanding officer with gloomy apprehensions 
for the result of a serious conflict withthe enemy. Nothing, 
however, material, happened till the 6th of June; when the 
troops reached the site of the Moravian towns “on one of the 
upper branches of the Sandusky river.”{ It was no longer 
inhabited; the high grass waved over the place, and the ruins 
of a few huts alone, pointed out, that the spot had been the 
residence of human beings. Its former tenants, fortunately 
for the character of our people, and for their own safety, had 
removed to the banks of the Scioto. 

Disappointed in this first object of the expedition, a council 
of officers was held, by which it was determined “to march 
one day longer in the direction of Upper Sandusky, and if 
they could not reach the town in the course of the day, to 
make a retreat with all speed. The expedition continued on 
its course until about two o’clock the next day; when the ad- 
vance guard was attacked and driven in by the Indians, who 
were discovered in Jarge numbers in the high grass, with 
which the place was covered.” The enemy were endeavoring 
to reach a piece of woods in the midst of an extensive prairie, 
when they were discovered, and anticipated in this movement 


* About forty miles below Pittsburgh, by land, and seventy-five by water. Dr. 
Knight's Narrative in Dr. Metcalf’s Collection. 
t Doddridge, 270. t Doddridge, 270. 
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by a rapid advance of our troops. An attempt was then 
made to possess a copse on the right of our men; but they 
were prevented by a gallant charge of the right wing under 
Major Leet. The battle now raged throughout the line un- 
til dark, but with little effect, it the number killed on our 
side is any criterion, for they are said not to have exceeded 
three, with twenty-three wounded. Both armies lay on 
their arms during the night; both adopted the policy of 
kindling large fires along the line of battle, and then retiring 
some distance in the rear of them, to prevent being aa 
by a night attack. Our men continued to occupy the battle 
ground the next day without interruption from the enemy, 
who were hourly increasing in number. A retreat was now 
resolved upon as the only means of saving the troops: it was 
ordered for the ensuing night. The enemy seemed to have 
penetrated this design, as about sundown, they commenced a 
furious attack on every side, except that which led deeper in- 
to the wilderness towards Lower Sandusky. The line of 
march was taken up in this direction as the only open one; 
but after having marched about a mile in this course, the 
troops were wheeled about to the left and recovered their 
former trail, before day. The march was pursued the next 
day without much annoyance from the Indians; notwithstand- 
ing the most culpable negligence in keeping out guards against 
surprise. The numbers who composed the whole body, 
amounted to about three hundred men; they effected their re- 
treat to the settlements with safety if not with triumph, which 
last could scarcely be desired by the friends of humanity. 
Very different was the fate of those who wandered from the 
main body, in the vain hope of escaping the pursuit of the 
enemy, who they thought would be engrossed by the principal 
body. These were the object of the restless vigilance of the 
Indians ; and few escaped their incessant exertions, excepting 
a party of forty that broke through the Indian line, and with 
some loss overtook the large body of retreating troops. The 
enemy spread his parties ate Sandusky to the Ohio, killing 
one man near the site of the present town of St. Clairsville. 
The privations and sufferings of some of the fugitives who did 
escape, and the torments of those who fell victims to the ene- 
my, present some of the most pathetic instances of the hard- 
ships and horrors of early frontier life. 

Of these none is more worthy of commiseration for the 
agonies inflicted, the worth of the victim, and the heroic for- 
titude with which he bore his sufferings, than the case of Col. 
Crawford, the commander of this unfortunate expedition. 

29 
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At the commencement of the retreat which had been de- 
termined on, the Colonel placed himself at the head of the 
troops; but he had not proceeded far, when missing his son, 
his son-in-law, and two nephews, he stopped and called for 
them as the line of troops passed him; but they were not to 
be found. After the body of the troops had filed away, the 
failure of his horse prevented him from rejomning it. He 
then fell back with Dr. Knight,* the surgeon of the expedition, 
who continued with the Colonel at his particular request, 
The party tojled on slowly, overtaking other luckless officers 
disabled by wounds from travelling, but with the utmost 
pain and difficulty. In this embarrassed condition, they con- 
tinued their efforts for three or four days after the battle, 
when they were surprised by a party of Indians, and taken 
back prisoners to Sandusky. On their arrival at this place, 
mournfully depressed with the butchery of nine prisoners on 
their route, five of whom were tomahawked before the eyes of 
the Colonel and the Doctor, by the squaws and the boys; they 
found. a fire kindled—dreadful token of their own fate, 
“When we were come to the fire,” says Dr. Knight, “the 
Colonel was stripped naked, ordered to sit down by the fire, 
and they (the Indians) beat him with sticks and their fists. 
Presently after, 1” (Dr. Knight) “was treated in the same man- 
ner. They then tied a rope to the foot of a post, about fifteen 
feet diah, oan his hands behind his back, and fastened the 
rope to the ligature between his wrists. The rope was long 
enough either for him to sit down or walk round the post once 
or twice, and return the same way: The Colonel then called 
to Simon Girty, and asked if they intended to burn him. Girty 
answered, yes. ‘The Colonel said he would take it all patient- 
ly. Upon this, Captain Pipe, a Delaware chief, made a 
speech to the Indians, about thirty or forty men, and sixty or 
seventy squaws and boys. When this speech was finished, 
they all yelled a hideous and hearty assent to what had been 
said. The Indians then took up their guns and shot powder 
into the Colonel’s body, from his feet up to his neck. I think 
not less than seventy loads were discharged upon his naked 
body. They then crowded about him, and to my best ob- 
servation cut off his ears. When the crowd had dispersed a 
little, I saw the bleod trickling from both sides of his. bead, 
The fire was six or seven yards from the post to. which the 
Colonel was tied; it was made of small hickory poles, burnt 
quite through in the middle, each end of the poles remaining 
about six feet in length. Three or four Indians by turns 


*Now of Shelby Co., in this State, and father of Dr. Knight, of Louisville, 
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would take up individually one of these burning pieces of 
wood and apply it to his naked body, already burnt black 
with powder. These tormenters presented themselves on 
every side of him, so that which ever way he ran round the 
post, they met him with the burning faggets and poles. 
Some of the squaws took broad boards upon which they would 
put a quantity of burning coals and het embers, and throw on 
him; so that in a short time, he had nothing but coals of fire 
and hot ashes to walk upon. 

In the midst of these extreme tortures, he called to Simon 
Girty, and begged ef hii to shoot him; but Girty making no 
answer, he called to him again. Girty then, by way of de- 
rision, told the Colonel he had no gun, at the same time turn- 
ing about to an Indian who was behind, laughed heartily, and 
by all his gestures seemed delighted at the horrid scene.— 
Col. Crawford, at this period of bis sufferings, besought the 
Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very low, and 
hore his torments with the most manly fortitude. He con- 
tinued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and three 
quarters, or two hours longer, as near as I can judge; when 
at last, being almost spent, he lay down on his belly: they 
then scalped him, and repeatedly threw the sealp in my face, 
telling me that was my great captain. An old squaw then 
got a board, took a parcel of coals and ashes and laid them on 
his back and head, after he had been scalped: he then raised 
himself on his feet and began to walk round the post; they 
next put a burning stick to him, as usual, but he seemed more 
insensible of pain than before.” Dr. Knight was then led 
away, and the next we hear of the unfortunate Colonel Craw- 
ford is, that Dr. Knight on his way to a Shawnese town to 
undergo the samre demoniac tortures, *“‘came to the spot, 
where he had been burned;” and saw his bones lying amongst 
the remains of the fire almost burned to ashes.” The Indian 
who had the Doctor m charge for the same dreadful fate, told 
him that it was his big captain, and gave the scalp halloo.t 

Ought any state of society to continue, which, so far from 
containing any principle of resistance to such enormities, 
could foster them as the ordinary military amusements of the 
people? If civilized states have exhibited similar scenes of 
merciless barbarity, they have rather been the occasional 

erversion of its humanity; and not dictated as in Indian and 

arbarous communities, by the very spirit of its institutions. 

In this light no lover of man’s happiness, and freedom from 

the ferocities of life, ought to regret the extinction of bar- 
* Metealf's Colleetion, 46, 47. + Idem, 49 
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barous society in America, any more than in any other part 
of the globe. The same principles which consecrate the spread 
of civilisation over the barbarous tribes of the eastern conti- 
nent, even at the expense of all its horrible carnage, must 
justify the establishment of the white man in the hunting 
grounds of Indian savages. Such are the paramount claims 
of civilization, of religion, freedom, and intelligence, over the 
harbarity and the degradation of barbarous life. That this 
condition of human existence should disappear from the sur- 
face of the globe, ought to be the fervent prayer of every 
philanthropic admirer of the dignity and the grandeur of the 
human race. Nor have our countrymen exerted a dominion 
over the Indian more severe, than that which displaced or 
conquered the Gavls and the Germans of ancient Europe, or 
the Tartars of modern Russia. Every where the decree of 
divine benevolence has said, the barbarian shall give way to 
the civilized man—barbarousness to civilization; and for the 
most glorious improvement of our race. In eflecting this 
goodly work, it behooves us, however, to execute justice in 
mercy: to employ every alleviation in our power, consistent 
with the extinction of the ferocious institutions of savage man. 
M. B. 





Art. 12.—HYMN, 


BY W. H. FURNESS. 


T feel wuhin a want, 

Forever burning there, 
What I so thirst for, grant, 

O Thou who hearest prayer. 


2 


This is the thing I crave, 
A likeness to thy Son, 

This would I rather have, 
Than call the world my own. 


3 


Like him, now in my youth, 
I long, O God, to be, 

In humbleness and truth, 
In love and piety. 


t 


Tis my most fervent prayer,. 
Be it more fervent still, 
Be it my highest care, 
Be it my settled will! 
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Art. 13.—MR. FURNESS’S NEW BOOK. * 


Inestimable, no doubt, are the benefits which have resulted 
from the invention of printing—infinite the blessings of an 
age in which useful knowledge is diflused by quartos, octaves, 
and duodecimos; by quarterlies, monthlies, weeklies, and 
dailies; by republications, penny magazines, and family 
libraries. Yet one slight difficulty attends this profusion of 
mental knowledge which should not be wholly lost sight of. 
We mean tbe difficulty of distinguishing a real book from an 
apparent book. Has it never fallen-to the lot of any reader to 
be attracted by a flaming advertisement, setting forth the 
merits of a new volume on some interesting subject, and 
when he has hurried away to the nearest book store and pro- 
cured it, and sat himself down: by his fire for a good evening’s 
reading, shortly found that his cake was dough’ Has he not 
felt like one, who, cracking a nut between his teeth, suddenly 
finds his mouth full of ashes instead of the expeeted kerne}? 
how often has a‘like experience befallen us. ‘Tell us not of 
wooden nutmegs, speak not of horn gan flints. How much 
zreater the cheat of writing page after page of sounding in- 
anity, having it printed-and bound up in a neat looking, gold 
lettered volume, with a recommendatory preface, by the Rey. 
Mr. Scriblerius, and a number of testimonial letters from Pro- 
fessor This and Vector That, and palming it on an innocent 
ard unsuspecting public asa Book. A bovk was once supposed 
to contain ideas, thoughts, arguments, opinions,*bearing upon 
some great point of difficulty. It was the repository of mental 
treasures, carefully gathered and painfully elaborated:: Long 
days of observation, multiplied enquirfes, much travel,-nights 
of stern thought had matured it, till at last it rose like a sun 
into the heaven of thought, scattering the fogs, and leaving 
clearness and beauty where once was obscurity and entangle- 
ment. But now many so called books are such in appearance 
only. To the outward eye, they have the semblance of real 
books—the civil shopman as he hands them over the counter, 
receives in lieu solid cein. They occupy’ a visibbe; definite 
space on your table and shelf. But for all other uses they 
prove, on trial, wholly unfitted. They-aré shew books, phe- 
nomenal books, appearances with merely a subjective exist- 
ence. In -fact, to speak with philosophical rigor, they are no 
books, but phantasins, or shadows of books. 


* Remarks on the Four Gospels. By W. H. Furness. PhiladelphiaCarey, > 
Les & Blanchard, 1836. y. 
29* 
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It may not therefore be wholly needless to declare at the 
outset, that this work of our friend Furness is in fact a book.. 
[ts first great merit is, that it is something. He who shall 
read it, will find in it not a vapid reproduction of common- 
place thoughts, but something wholly new, something he never 
met before. He will find himself in company with a man 
who has thoughts which he struggles to express, feelings 
which he labours to inspire, a bright and living idea whose 
glory he longs to communicate to all whom he can gather 
together, out of the highways and hedges to his marriage feast. 
That we should have a real book before us in these “Remarks,” 
is noteworthy, but especially encouraging is this when we 
consider the subject, namely, “The Four Gospels.” » Of all 
vapid and tiresome books, commentaries and expositions of 
scripture are usually the most empty. They seem to be 
written by men whose eyes are closed and ears stopped, and 
hearts dulled—who cannot’see with their eyes, nor understand 
with their hearts the beauty and sublimity of the living ora- 
cles of God.. They discourse in the same humdrum strain on 
things great and small—on St. Paul’s cloak and the crucifixion 
of their Savior. They consider it a duty to dispense with all 
feeling, to stifle all emotion, to quench every spark of genial, 
enthusiasm, while walking their dry and dusty path of com- 
ment and exposition. Every verse, whether important or 
trifling, must have its comment—so much and no more time 
must be bestowed on every line. Then every thing which 
has been ever said before must be brought forward and con- 
sidered. If the true meaning of a passage is obvious, all the 
absurd meanings which have ever been ascribed to it, must 
be put by the side of it, with the express design, one would 
judge, of confusing the mind of the reader, and making him 
doubt whether the truth could ever be found out. Sometimes 
a quantity of pious moralizing is added, but always of the 
same formal, studied, unnatural character. Such is the pre- 
vailing style of scripture commentaries. They darken counsel 
with words without knowledge. Instead of helping us to 
understand, t.e. get at the essential meaning, the deeper sig- 
nificance of scripture, they direct the attention to outward’ 
unimportant particulars, which only tend te confuse and dissi-- 
pate the feeling. The last effect of most commentaries is to: 
make us feel that there is nothing significant or intelligible in. 
the whole matter they treat of. They appear, in short, to 
have been written by dead men. 

Long, therefore, has it been our wish that a book might be 
written on the New Testament which could bear some com-- 
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parisom with Herder’s Letters on the Old.* Of sucii a work 
Enthusiasm should be the basis. Let it be an intelligent, self- 
possessed enthusiasm; we want no sentimentalism, no bom- 
bast, no empty emotion; but without a deep and thrilling sense 
of the importance of the work, no one is qualified to explain the 
Bible. The man who undertakes to explain the Scripture, 
should be pervaded with a sense of its divine truth and beauty, 
and his book should have for its motto, “Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place where thou standest is holy 
ground.” Such aman is W. H. Furness; such a book, so far 
as it undertakes to go, is the work before us. 

After having carefully read the work to its last chapter, 
and analysed the impression made on our own mind, the con- 
clusion we came to was—“This is a new revelation of the 
character of Christ.” Then, when we began to conside: 
how it would affect others, what would be its adaptation to 
the community, what wants it would meet, we said, “This is 
what was needed.” And with a few remarks to illustrate 
these two judgments, and a few extracts to justify them, we 
will. conclude our criticism, and take another opportunity for 
the fault-finding part of our duty. 

The vague and mysterious reverence paid to Christ, has 
hitherto prevented a just appreciation of his real character. 
Regarding him as the Infinite God, men have shrunk from an 
examination of his personality, counting it irreverent to apply 
any human standard of excellence to Jehovah. How could 
they indeed dare to analyze and criticise the character of 
God? And though admitting his humanity, they could not 
regard him as in any sense really human, while the common 
doctrine of the two Natures in the God-Man was believed—a 
doctrine which confuses and mystifies every enquiry. The 
utter looseness and inadequacy of all past Trinitarian exposi- 
tions of our Master’s character justifies the assertion, that 
neither the depths of his human excellence, nor the heights of 
his divine attributes, can be appreciated, while the Trinitarian 
dogma lies, like a shapeless mist, in the path of vision. The 
doctrine of Christ’s Deity prevents us from recognising the 
Son of Man. The doctrine of the two Natures obscures our 
view of the Son of God. 

In the volume before us the mist is cleared away; the veil is 
lifted. The Christ of this volume is no mystical personage, 
wrapping himself in the cloud of undefined and undefinable 
attributes of an unexplained and inexplicable nature. He- 
comes to us like a brother and friend,-a. man like ourselves,. 


* Lately translated by Professor Marsh. 
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thade in all respects like his brethren. As‘ the mountain’ 
which carries its\gleaming summit above the clouds, sinks its 
foundations far beneath the bosom of the common earth, so 
the divine and transcendent excellencies of Jesus have their 
basis in the very depths of his humanity. In all the dazzling 
glory of his appearance on the Mount of ‘Transfiguration, the’ 
lineaments of the man were not extinguished or obscured. 
They were lighted up and ennobled, and shone throngh’ the 
radiznce with a new distinctness of beauty. 

But we are tired of interposing our own words between 
our readers and this book. We will close this part of our 
notice of the “Remarks” by extracting the last thirteen pages 
of the volume. We recommend to all our readers who are 
able (the book has not reached the West) to get a copy. 
When they have read it;-we should like to talk with. them 


again about it'in our next'number. 


“The books which we have now been examining are invaluable for the savin 
knowledge which they give us of Jesus Christ, of whose life they are the record, 
and of whose spirit they are an unconscious illustration. In him I see a revela- 
tion of religious truth, and consequently a disclosure of the will of God, a repre- 
sentation of the perfection and destiny of man. When we see Jesus Christ as 
he is, we have come to the knowledge aud possession of Christianity. He shows 
us what God is and what He would have us to be. In the spiritual and immortal 
lineaments of Jesus, we discover our own immortality, and in sympathy with him 
we come to fee} and know ourselves to be immortal. To estimate him is to grow 
in Christian knowledge, and to become worthy of the’Christian name. 

* It isa character of no ordinary force which has for eighteen hundred years 
commanded the respect of the world. Christianity, in the forms in which it has 
been for ages extensively represented, has shown but few features of a heavenly 
origin. It has been set forth before the world as a religion identified with a most 
magnificent and complicated structure of ottward ceremonies. Its’ sanction has 
been claimed for the exercise of a power, which knew hardly any limit, over na- 
tional affairs and the rights of private opinion, At one time it was promulgated 
by bishops clad in mail and demanding faith at the point of the sword. And in all 
periods of its history, the appeal for its security and its tridmphs has been directly 
made to the civil arm, or to’tlLose prejudices and passions which for ever war against 
human liberty. Under the banner ef the Cross, that symbol of the divine power 
of an unresisting spirit, acts of the’bloodiest violence have been perpetrated; the 
inost merciless persecutions have beef carried on. Opinions concerning God an 
mau have been published-under the name’ of Christianity, contradicting not only 
the first dictates of the understanding, but every natural sentiment of justice and 
merey ; and the terrors of this world and the next haye been threatened upon the 
faintest whisper of dissent. In fine, that which ‘has “been cdlled Christianity: 
instead of taking its place in ‘the van of human interests,“has been found opposin 
the progress of our race by all the weapons which ignorance and passion coul 


snpply. Not by one only, but by-all denominations of its friends, has our religion 


been made to occupy more or less decisively this position. 
“When these things are considered, the question arises, how comes it—by 
what'means—by what principle of vitality—has Christianity maintained itself for 
‘ong ages in the world! Forced. through the unwise zeal of its friends, to ally 
itself with the worldly interests and passions of men, taking so little pains to 
address the*better principles of our nature,—how is it that amidst all vicissitudes, 
and the various and- increasing lights of civilization, it has not long ego. been * 
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shaken to its foundations, levelled. with the dust, and swept away with the frag- 
ments of many preceding and contemporaneous empires! I find the principal 
answer to this inquiry in the person of its Founder, in the simple force of his 
character. 

“It was this which wrought the most powerfully for Christianity at its first in- 
treductien, when it came, unarmed with any worldly power, to rebuke the passions 
of the selfish, and dissipate the darkness which men loved. The great spring of 
action in the hearts of the first promulgators of our religion was the sentiment of 
ardent affection and reverence with which Jesus Christ inspired them. The love 
of Christ constrained them. It was for his sake that they accounted it joy and 
triumph to toil and sufier, and with the kindling idea of him were blended their 
best hopes and aims. And this it was, by the way, which constituted the wide 
difference between him and them, and which makes his fortitude so much more 
wonderful than theirs. He had no human precedent to which he could look, and 
from which he might draw strength and animation. No one had gone before him 
by whose memory his human sympathies might be encouraged, and whose exaim- 
ple might cheer him onward. Only the highest source of inspirasion was open to 
him—the simple thought of God, and to appreciate this'sothat it might stand in the 
place of all other supports, an elevation of mind was necessary, of which we can 
but faintly conceive. His successors on the contrary were aided by all those 
human afiections which found an all-animating object in him, and the devoted 
love which he awakened was their etlicient motive to do and endure. 

“it may be asked whether those, who were active in the first establishinent ot 
his religion, were not moved by those great moral principles which he taught 
Undoubtedly they were. But then it was these principles, not merely, nor chietly, 
as they were presented in words to their collentandiceen but as they were far 
more divinely expressed in his character to their hearts. Truth, not abstractedly, 
but as it filled and transfigured his whole being—this it was that kindled in them 
a noble zeal, “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” What words could convey to them such a sentiment of love as was 
expressed in his Cross! 

“Or again it may be intimated that it was the miracles he wrought, that 
operated so powerfully im convincing and urging onward his followers. It is true 
his works of power did much; they filled an important and indispensable place in 
producing that state of feeling in his disciples, requisite for them to catty om what 
he had begun. But then the main power of his miracles lies not in their mere 
power, but in their relation to-his character, which they help far more strikingly 
than any thing else to glorify. What a depth of tenderness is laid open, how 
touching his meekness,. what a new lustre is added to all the virtues he exempli- 
tied, when we consider them as the virtues of one, endowed with more than regal 
gifts; with powers exceeding all that Fortune or Genius has ever bestowed on 
man! Look at the case whichever way you will, the result is the same. It was 
by the force of his character that the apostles were swayed. 

‘And so it has: been and must be always. No cause, religious or political, 
good or bad, has ever gained a foothold in the world, except by the impulse of a 
leading mind, the energy of some prominent character, some one individual, who 
has been to its adherents the embodiment of the object at which they had aimed. 
Individuals of this description have so often and so mournfully abused their influ- 
ences to selfish purposes, they have been so ready to take advantage of the 
idolatrous attachment of their fellow men that it has failed to be seen how deeply 
this mode of influence is founded in the nature of man. Thus the inaxim has 
gone forth—“principles, not men,” a sound maxim but only in a qualified 
sense. The truth is, principles at best are but imperfectly set forth in a verbal 
form. Language 1s an artificial’ sign and an inadequate one. It may meet and 
satisfy the understanding, and answer important purposes, but it reaches the 
great springs of human action only indirectly by aid of association. The conduct, 
the life of a human being is the trve, natural, divine symbol, whereby great truths 
are made to kindle our strongest affections. So that in the very nature of-things, 
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men, living men are reqvired to express in their lives to other men, the great pu: - 
poses with reference to which they are to be moved. 

“! make these remarks’ to show that the stamp of divinity is as visible upon the 
node in which Christianity has been communicated to’ man as upon its substance. 
‘fhe great traths, the paternal providence of God and another life, have been 
acknowledged to’ be great and important, worthy of God to'teach. But the man- 
ner in which they have been revealed, has not been recognised, as equally worthy 
of the Deity. ‘Why,’ it has often been asked, ‘why were not these truths written 
out upon the firmament, so that all men might read without the possibility of 
mistake, or proclaimed, as by an arch-angel’s trump, so that the whole world 
might hear’’ Alas! there 1s much written from of old in unfading characters all 
over the sky, the earth and the sea. There are myriads of voices sounding on 
from eternity to eternity through all the heights and depths of the universe,—bat 
where is the seeing eye, the hearing ear! Such methods of revelation as I now 
refer to, are mere human propositions. The mode actually adopted in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, harmonizes perfectly with the deepest principles of human 
nature, and displays the samé wisdom by which that nature was fashioned. Man 
has been addressed through man. One has been raised up to communicate the 
life of truth through bis own life, to point men, not into space but into their own 
souls, there to read the will and behold the countenance and feel the spirit. of 
God. In his spirjtua? features beams the glory of God. The character of Christ 
is the Rock of Christian faith, the high tower which cannot be hid by the thickest 
clouds which steam up from the ignorance and corruption of earth, and which 
assures us that the city of God is there, the dwelling place of unchanging Truth. 

‘As it was from the character of its Founder, that Gnristionity received its first 
impulse, so by the same force has it been sustained under the crushing weight of 
the corruptions by which its brightness has been darkened and its beauty deformed, 
and from the enormity of these corruptions we may form some idea of the force 
by which they have been resisted. This has been its shield amidst the deep 
wounds which it has received in the house of its friends. ‘The common impression 
is, that it owes the influence it has retained, amidst the errors of its adherents, to 
its great moral principles. ‘True. But to repeat what I have said, these princi- 
ples in an abstract, verbal form, separated from the life of him, by whom they 
were promulgated, lose nearly all their peculiar power. A moral system of 
almost equal excellence might be gathered from the records of ancient wisdom. 
Gibbon has remarked in one of his notes that he finds the great social law of 
Christian love stated in the plainest terms by a writer who flourished ages before 
Christ. Take from Christianity the original exposition of truth which it presents 
in its Founder, suppose it to have been tirst taught by one whose life gave no 
significance to his words, and it is evident at once how much it must lose. On 
the contrary, we might erase’from the Christian: Records every general precept, 
yet so long as the acts and sufferings of Jesus were remembered they would 
retain an all-commanding influence. The superiority of actions to’ words has 
passed inte a proverb. But where is it so strikingly shown as in the religion of 
Jesus Christ! His precepts‘ recommend themselves to: our reason; but the appli- 
cation we allow them is narrow or comprehensive according as we appreciate 
him. We understand them no further than we understand him. When men, 
outraged by its corruptions, have been disposed to abjure Christianity altogether, 
the pure and generous character of its author, dimly discerned indeed, but yet 
seen in something of its truth, has commanded their respect and prevented them 
from rejecting a religion promulgated by lips so pure and eloquent. ‘The greatest 
sceptics have confessed that the character of Christ is too great and too natural 
not to’ be a reality. 

‘‘When we turn from the: past to the present and the future, and inquire by 
what means the improvement of sani’ individually and collectively is to be 
most effectually promoted, we find in the character of Christ untold: resources 
of wealth and power. ‘Political reform, pressingly enough: wanted, can indeed 
root out the weeds; but it leaves the ground empty, ready either for noble fruits, or 
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new worse tares! And how else is a moral reform to be looked for but in this 
way, that more and more men are, by a bountiful Providence, sent hither 
to disseminate Goodness; literally to show it, as in seeds shaken abroad by the 
living tree! For such in all ages and places is the nature of a good man; he is 
ever a mystic, creative centre of ness; his influence, if we consider it, is 
not to be measured; for his works do not die, but being of eternity, are eternal; 
and in new transformation and-ever wider diffusion, endure, living and life-giving.” 
Then Jet him whose character is acknowledged to be the best and purest ever 
exhibited on earth—let him live in the faith and imagination ef men. To ascer- 
tain our destiny—to know the hidden aim of our being, we need not gaze into 
the sky, or pry fruitlessly into Futurity. ‘The end of life is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. He is the model whereby all men may fashion themselves. When he 
appears, not personally, but morally, not to the outward eye, but to the inward 
sense, we shall become like him for we shall see him as he is. 

“When the character of Christ is felt, then exists that principle of action 
denominated in the Scriptures, faith, the faith that saves the soul. Then will 
the destiny of man be realized. He who contemplates Jesus Christ, as he is 
presented in the brief and simple sketches of his life, as a pattern of disinterested- 
ness, self-command, and piety, before whose imagination and affections that won- 
derful being stands distinctly revealed, such a one must feel the force of the 
character of Christ. He beholds a being, the greatest that ever trod this earth, 
not merely for the extraordinary powers he possessed, but for the uniform humility, 
the touching sell-forgetfulness, with which he bore his great gifts, one who disre- 
garded all the seductions of ambition and power, in whom the hosannas of multitudes 
never excited one throb of vain glory, whese tenderness, overflowing all artificial 
distinctions, poured a tide cf mercy into the hearts of the degraded and miserable; 
one who suffered fatigue and hunger and thirst, and contumely and violence, that 
he might comfort, correct, and bless our race; out of whose heart, in the very 
agonies of death, broke words of affection for his mother, and prayers for those 
who tortured him. Such was the man of Nazareth. But how vain are words to 
describe his original excellence! Could we only bring up before our minds, the 
spotless and venerable idea of him; could our cold and sluggish imaginations only 
picture him in his youth, in the serenity of that blessed countenance, in that 
attitude of unspeakable love, yearning te gather the whole family of the suffering 
and afflicted, even as a bird gathereth her young under her wings;—could the eye 
of the soul be so cleansed as to see him as he was, then we should not need to be 
told of the power of his character. In the reverence, gratitude, and love which 
would overflow our minds, gushing up from a thousand hidden springs, we should 
have a present proof of his moral force, of his power to sweep away from the heart 
all the false idols and temples we erect there, and to cover it with the unfading 
verdure, and the immortal fruits of true and evergrowing goodness. If we have 
ever been in any degree impressed with the wisdom and excellence of Jesus, by 
the emotions we have sometimes felt, let us pause and consider what a transforma- 
tion must be wrought in him, who discerns this iljustrious being not partially and 
by glimpses transient and far between, but who cherishes his pure idea in the inner- 
most recesses of his mind, amidst his best sensibilities, sthdying all the beautiful 
details of his life with an ever-present conviction of reality, learning to conform 
all his ideas of greatness to him as an unerring standard! Must not a mind, thus 
occupied, be strong im the goodness whieh it loves! And if strong in goodness, 
then saved, yes, saved—O, how truly saved! Being delivered from all corrupting 
passions, from all those false prepossessions, to which those who live in the world 
without a pure object to look at and to love, are ever so exposed,—being redeemed 
from all iniquity, and inspired with an affection for all that is holy in imagination, 
upright and benevolent in act. 

“If a.great and good man were now to appear, auch as this age, and many pre- 
ceding ages, had not produced nor approached, a great public benefactor, an exam- 
ple of every private virtue, and it were our privilege to be associated with him 
daily, intimately, by the respect and love he would mspire, would not every gene- 
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rous and virtuous sentiment be called into action! Would not our cheeks be crim- 
soned with shame ai the bare thought of doing any thing abhorrent to the nature 
of our revered friend! Could any thing act upon us so powerfully as such a 
fellowship with living virtue? Of precisely this nature is the force of the character 
of Christ, and this is the way in which he who believes in Christ, attains to that 
blessedness, which the Scriptures describe as the presence of God, Heaven, Sal- 
vation. ‘To live in a Christian land, among Christian institutions; to profess the 
Christian faith in one or another form,—this is not faith in Christ, although 
thousands hug the delusion. It is to have the sacred image of his excellenee set 
up at the very fountain-head of ones spiritual being,—this is faith, living, Christian, 
saving faith. He who cherishes it will, aye, must be saved. The decree is 
writ in the yery constitution of the soul. 

“The world has suffered from nothing so much as from false ideas of greatness. 
he passion for military glory has been the fruitful cause of slavery, bloodshed 
and crime. How little has the experience of its fatal results hitherto done to 
teach men wisdom! How is this deadly charm ever to be broken, save by the 
formation of a nobler idea, the ereation of a better taste, the erection of the true 
standard! In Jesus Christ, the real greatness of our nature—the glory of a pacific, 
all enduring temper—is revealed. Let him then be lifted up before all eyes and 
all hearts will be touched, and the sword and the spear, and the banner bathed in 
blood will be buried at the feot of his cross, and it will be felt that all other 
courage is fear, all other glory shame, in comparison with that spirit which 
subdues by mercy and reigns by suffering. 

“Once more. There is a wide and mournful need of confidence in the omnipo- 
tence of moral truth. This it is that the wise in all ages have most seriously 
wanted. ‘They have had, as it has been said of a certain political party, ‘‘more of 
the wisdom of experience than the wisdom of hope,” and they have “looked for 
their Future—only in the direction of the Past.” Look at the wise and the edv- 
cated and the thinking at the present day. How faint and sickly are their hopes 
of the moral improvement of our race! Things are deemed impossible, for the 
instant accomplishment of which only that simple energy of will is required, 
which a sure faith in the vitality of moral truth would immediately create. In 
these circumstances how unspeakably precious, (could it only be brought 
home to the heart !) the memory of one in whom no trait is more conspicuous than 
a calm and unfaltering confidence in truth, and this too in a condition of things 
apparently the darkest and most hopeless! Without a single decisive token of 
success, he uniformly looked upon the great revolution he commenced as already 
consummated. In no respect is his example more original and inspiring. In 
nothing does he stand so pre-eminently alone, far above all other teachers, as in 
his perfect faith in human nature. He scattered fearlessly abroad the seeds of 
truth, and trusted in God that they would germinate and grow. Whereas all 
other teachers have divided their doctrines into esoteric and exoteric—philosophy 
for the initiated, and fables for the vulgar. And at the present day, how fre- 
quently is it said in regard to any new and more rational view of religion—It is 
all very true. I understand and believe it. But it will not do to disseminate 
such views. ‘The generality of men cannot appreciate them.’ I say nothing of 
the modesty of this sentiment. It reveals the very worst kind of infidelity, and 
our sabbaths, our churches, and our multitudinous institutions of religion are but 
a dead and delusive show, so long as man believes not in man. Jains Christ 
went down direetly among the most ignorant and degraded,' and well did he de- 
scribe it as the most decisive attestation to his divine authority, that he delivered 
the glad messages of ‘Truth “to the Poor.” 

“But I have done. To bring the man of Nazareth, the elder brother of our race, 
the chosen son of God, the Revealer of God and man, more within the reach of 
human sympathies ; to show that such, in the unspeakable grace of God, are the 
Records of his life, that the remotest generation may cherish, not merely a tradi- 
tional, but a personal faith in him; that in the — and structure of the Gospels 
there are the means by which every man may be brought into personal intimacy 
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with him, beholding him, as it were, face to face, is the ultimate aim of the present 
work ; and gives it whatever value it may be found to possess. How i fect it 
in, how one tay ‘have (oncied atm On guest oaties t, I feel . Stull 
peters employment. If it fail to awaken interest in other minds, 
I do not say I not be disappointed. But I shall be to the Giver of 
all good if I ever cease to acknowledge with fervent thankfulness the confirmation 
it has afforded to my own faith.” 





Ny thank our kind correspondent for the following poem, 
and the interest felt in “ Tuzoporz.” We have for some time 
thought seriously of resuming his story, and shall probably do 
so in the next number. We are glad to find that a general 
interest has been felt about his spiritual and intellectual difficul- 
ties. We are encouraged to see that such matters are sympa- 
thized with, by greater numbers than we had dared to hope.— 
We shall therefore feel it a duty to continue our translation of 
this Theological Romance.—Ep. } 


Arr. 14.—THE RISING EAGLE. 


My bird, the struggle’s over! 
Thy wing, at length unfurled, 

Will bear thee, noble rover, 
Through yon blue airy world. 


Thy fearless breast has shaken 
Earth’s dust and dew away ; 

Thine eye its aim has taken, 
Its mark the orb of day. 


Up, up, the faster leaving 
‘Fhy rocky rest below, 

A fresher strength receiving, 
The lighter shalt thou go. 


The clouds that hang before thee, 
Thou soon shalt over sweep, 

Where all is brightness o’er thee, 
To swim the upper deep. 


Through seas of ether sailing, 
Thou lofty valiant one! 
The breath of morn inhaling, 
Thy course is to the sun. 


30 
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The strife was alb in lifting 

! ‘Thy heart from earth at first, 

The poising, and the shifting 
To balance, was the worst. 


And so, with us; ’tis spreading 
Our pinions for the skies, 

That keeps us low and dreading 
The first attempt to rise. 


’Tis rousing up and getting 
Our balance, that we shun; 
With thousand ties besetting, 
We sbrink from breaking one, 


But, when we're fairly started, 
And cleared from all below, 
How free and buoyant-hearted, 

On Eagle wings we go! 


And as our bosoms kindle 
With pure and holy love, 

How all below will dwindle 
And all grow bright above! 


The world that we are leaving 
Looks little in our sight, 

While clouds and shadows cleaving, 
We seek the Source of Light. 


Rise ! timid soul, and casting 
Aside thy doubt and fear, 
Mount up where all is lasting ; 

For all is dying here! 





Then as an Eagle trainmg 
Her tender young to fly, 
The hand, that’s all sustaining, 
Will lift thee to the sky. 


While higher, higher soaring: 
Thou’lt feel thy cares are drowned’ 
Where Heaven’s: bright Sun is: pouring 
A flood of glory round.” 


Me. Epiror: 


The above beautiful lines of American poetry, are 
from the pen of Miss Gould; and as suck I thought you might 
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deem them appropriate for insertion in the Messenger, anc 
have therefore transcribed them, that perchance they might 
{ill some of those vacant pages your numerous occupations 
forbade your doing. They are not,! know, strictly Western, 
but mayhap that is not necessary to gain them admission.— 
For true spirit of poetry, and easy verse, combined with prac- 
tical religious feeling, | have not seen any little thing this 
long while that has been superior, or I should say, that has 
pleased me somuch. It is likely you may have seen them be. 
tore, but, as a backwoodsman, perhaps not; at any rate, vou 
will pardon the intrusion, and use them or not, exactly as vou 
like, 

Of the promised ‘Theodore’ I have seen nothing further; do 
not, | pray you, leave him in the lurch, for you know how 
dangerous it is to excite, and cease to gratify female curiosity. 


A close Student of “Sarton Resartvs.” 





Arr. 16.—MONTHLY RECORD:—For Novemnrrr. 


EDITOR'S JOURNAL—DBOSTON. 


The Editor of the Messenger, in resuming his duties, fee!s 
called on to express his gratified sense of the unwearied at- 
tention paid to its interests by the gentleman who superinten- 
ded the preparation of the October and November numbers. 
To all our friends whose contributions have enriched its pages, 
and whose generous efforts have advanced its welfare, having 
nothing else to give, we give our thanks. Words of gratitude 
are indeed but sounds, but they are pleasant sounds to utter 
and to hear, when called out by some real service of kindness, 
some genuine work of love. 


‘All love is sweet— 
“Given or received; common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.”’ 


For this reason too, having formerly felt it our duty to use 
creat plainess of speech, with respect to the indiflerence of our 
astern Brethren to the progress of their faith in the West, we 
rejoice that we are now ca|led on to bear record of them, that 
they have a growing zeal for the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness. Our recent visit to Boston has convinced us that there 
is no community in the world so ready to meet a call for help 
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in a good cause, as they. All they want is ight. They will 
not act unless reasons, and good reasons are given them for 
acting. Mere exhortation and declamation falls dead on 
their ear, as it ought to fall. But if the thing is right, and 
can be shown to be right, they will support it with an energy 
and perseverance, which as it is based on principle and not im- 
pulse, never faileth. If this seems like a “palinodia” or recan- 
tation of our former article, then we can only say that our 
former article was misunderstood. We there asserted that 
there was at the East a wonderful apathy to our interests 
founded on ignorance of our wants. e now say that when 
the ignorance is removed the apathy ceases. 

The chief purpose of our visit to the East, was to arrange 
the concerns of our work and procure new subscribers for it in 
that region. The necessity of such a step will become appa- 
rent to our readers, by a short statement of the condition into 
which its affairs had fallen. Probably most of them have no 
idea of the perplexities which surround the publication of a 
work like ours, where the Editor is obliged to be also publisher, 
agent and collector—and has none of the facilities which a 
business man possesses. A few facts therefore may be useful, 
or at least amusing to them. 

We had in New England about 100 subscriptions, payable 
in advance. Of these, at the end of the first year, ake nine- 
teen subscriptions had been cellected, making fifty-seven dol- 
Jars. Deducting the commissions for collection and the post- 
tage upon the magazines sent to Boston, which we were com- 
pelled to pay, there remained to us a balance of fifteen dollars. 
Now by a very simple sum in the Rule of Three, it appeared 
evident that at this rate we should soon be ruined. The sum 
might be thus stated, 

“ff nineteen subscribers pay fifteen dollars, what will one 
hundred pay.” 

We do not attribute the least blame to oursubscribers for not 
paying their subscriptions in advance, of their own accord.— 
We could not expect them to understand our peculiar necessi- 
ties. They have also been obliged to make allowances for 
irregularity in the receipt of their numbers. It is natural to 
expect that the publishers of a work will themselves attend to 
the collection of their dues. But perhaps those who read this 
and are indebted to us, will be induced to take some pains 
themselves to forward their subscriptions, from the considera- 
tion that our work is not established for our own profit, amd 
that we must be ourselves the losers to a considerable amount, 
if we depend on the ordinary means of collection. The New 
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England subserijtions we have sold to James Munroe & Co, 
But we shall feel greatly indebted to all subscribers out of New 
England, if they will of themselves, forward us the amount of 
their bills. One or two more facts from the history of Editorial 
troubles, may induce them to feel a sympathy in our affairs.— 
In one town, at the starting of the Magazine, we worked our- 
selves up to the resolution of asking subscriptions. Out of 
twenty whom we addressed, one put down his name. But 
near the end of the vear, we received a note from the Post- 
Master of the place, informing us that the family did not wish 
it to be sent any longer. The gentleman being himself in 
Congress, we altered the direction to Washington, and sent 
it till the end of the year; then addressed him a note, stating 
what his family had said, enclo:ing eur bill, and asking whether 
he him-elf wished it discontinued. He answered that he did, 
and he would pay our bill if we would send it. We sent it 
again, and have heard no mere from him since. He has proba- 
bly forgotten all about it, and we shall not remind him of it 
any more. In the city of Cincinnati we had about ninety sub- 
scribers; at the end of the first year, twenty-five discontinued 
the Magazine. Some of them refused to pay for it, stating 
that they had not received all the nambers. Others said they 
did not remember having subscribed for it. We have a 
legal rizht to our payment from all who have received the 
paper at all, whether they subscribe or not, yet we shall of 
course not enforce it. If any one does not wish to pay us, he 
need not do it. We give these anecdotes because we think 
editors and publishers are frequently ill-treated from the want 
of reflection on the part of subscribers. One who subscribes 
to a periodical, ought not to discontinue without areason. In 
subscribing he gives a tacit pledge to continue it, except some 
special reason should prevent him.’ But most persons stop 
their periodicals as thoughtlessly as they subscribe for them.— 
They do not reflect that no one would set en foot a work, 
if he supposed that twenty-five out of an hundred of his sub- 
scribers would stop at the end of the first year. 

Owing to such facts as I have here stated, it became neces- 
sary for some new effort to be made to increase our subserip- 


tion list. This was another ob’ect of my journey to Boston. 


When there I delivered three discourses upon the subject of 

Western Missions. My appeals were met by a hearty sym- 

pathy. As an example of it, I subjoin the following letters, 

which I received shortly after my discourse. The first is from 

a young gentleman who is deeply interested, as this letter man- 

ifests, in the success of our — and by whose co-operatioa 
3()* 
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| felt myself much strengthened and aided. The second was: 
not the result of my di course, but was sent me by a gentleman: 
whose society had previously set on foot a fair, for the benefit 
of Western Missions. 


Boston, Ocroser, 1836. 

Dear Sir:—I have, for a long time, felt a deep interest in the western part of 
our country, as a field for missionary exertions on the part of those who call them- 
selves liberal christians, and are desirous of having our views of Divine Truth 
spread over our land. I have been hoping, that something would be done in the 
way of sending out missionaries, not one or two, but many, so that new churches 
might be gathered in all the thriving little towns that are and have been springing 
up in that part of the country. But it seems to me that but little has been done 
by our friends in this quarter, and ¥ think one reason why there has not been more 
done, is this, that they have never been made /o feel the unportance of the subject. 
It has not been laid before them in a forcible manner by any of our preachers here. 
I think the two sermons you have recently preached have done much to open the 
eyes of the people here, | mean our Unitarian friends. It seems to me that there 
is nothing lost by appealing to the religious sympathies of our people. _ ‘They can 
be operated upon in such a way as effectually as any other class, if they but love 
and value the truth which they profess to hold. 

I have rejoiced that you have been permitted to speak out boldly to our people 
here. I know from what I have heard since, that they have been awakened, that 
several who were before indifferent, and said that the western people were able to 
take care of themselves, now hold different views. Some of thenr say christianity 
is a good thing, and if as Mr. Clarke says, they will not be christians unless Uni- 
tarianism is sent to them, let us send it; many of these persons I believe are ready 
to give their money, and they would, | am convinced, have given freely if there 
had been any collection on either of the two evenings—I have seen several who 
have spoken on the subject. ‘ 

I have taken the liberty of asking a few of mv friends for a small sum to assist 
you in your labors, and | herewith enclose you the amount which I have obtained 
which you will dispose of in any way calculated te advance the cause of truth—the 
truth asit isin Jesus. [also give you the names of the persons who: have given, 
and if you will ellow me a word of advice, I would say senda copy of the Mes- 
senger to each of them for one year—by which it is likely you will secure them 
for several years as subscribers. I only asked them for small sums (money being 
scarce) though I feel sure that most of them would have given more—I hope that 
other individuals beside myself. have been induced to solicit some subscriptions 
for the same object. If five s»ch could be found they might obtain on ‘change, in 
bne hcur, one thousand dollars, even if their respective demands should not exceed 
that which I made on the persons I spoke with. 

May the blessings of God attend all your labors in his cause and the cause of his 
Son, and may you return to your people in health and safety, with increased strength 
and courage to carry ou the good work which has been entrusted in. your hands. 

Yours, most sincerely, 


Danvers, Orr. 14, 1836. 


My Dear Sir:—Enclosed, you have a check on the Suffolk Bank,.payable to your 
order, for one hundred and fifty dollars—which sum, I am directed by the Ladies of 
the Benevolent Association, in my society, to transmit to you, to be applied to the 
promotion of the religious and mora] welfare of our brethren at the West. 

If you find it necessary, as you suggested to me, to procure assistance in. sup- 
porting the Messenger, you are at liberty to use, say one quarter part of this sum, 
for that purpose. The remainder, or the whole, should not such a contingency oc~ 
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cur, you will please to transinit to our respected brother Elliot, to he expended by 
him in the supply of his own desk, wheuever he can go abroad and preach tx 
* Word” to them who are suffering, and ii may be, perishing for leck of knowledge 
of the truth. We are aware of the influence he has acquired by bis valuable and 
acceptable labours in the portion of the vineyard, in whieh his lot is eppointed — 
We wish to enable him to extend his influence by extending the benefit of his la- 
bours—and at the same time to furnish him with the means of some relief from his 
exhausting duties at home ‘This, sir, is the way in which we shopld be glad te 
know that our little fund has been used; hoping that thus, small as it is, it may be 
productive of goud. ' 

We are willing, however, to submit the appropriation of this money, to the judg- 
ment of yours2If and your companions in labour, having confidence in your wistor 
and your true hearted zeal, for the interests we wish to promote. 

You will please, sir, to accept the assurance of my sincere regard for yoursc!/, 
and of my warm interest in the success of your labours. I wish you a safe return 
to your flock, and a ministry to them as long as it can be useful; and as happy as 
may be consistent with the discipline, which 1s always neediul to prepare us for a 
better world and a nobler service of Ged. Our blessed Master, you know. went 
not up to glory, save by the fliuity paths of suffering and toil. 1 doubt not that in 
all your toils and suffering, you will feel as he felt, that you -are not alone, for the 
“Father” is with all his faithful servants. Believe also that you share largely in 
the sympathies and in the prayers of many fellow labourcrs and fellow suflerers, in 
the cause of truth and hi man happiness. 

I shall write to Mr. Elliot by mail, ere long. Meanwhile, with our freewill offer- 
ing, bear to hia, if you. please, an assurance of our sympathy, our esteem and at- 
fection. Heaven guide and bless you! 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, 


CHAS. C. SEWALL. 
Rev. J. F. Clarke. 


From such letters as these, it is easy to infer, that a true 
Missionary spirit is beginning to work through the’ Unitarian 
body. This may be attributed in part to the indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. Briggs, the General Secretary of the A. U. A. 
It has been his object from the first, to make that Association 
a Missionary Society; he has felt that this was its proper busi- 
ness. Partly too have the labors of Dr. Tuckerman and his 
colleagues in the Ministry at large, developed in the whole 
Boston community, the Christian sentiment of universal breth- 
erhood, out of which springs necessarily the duty ef Missions. 

In conclusion, it becomes the duty of the Editor for himselt 
and those connected with him, to express ‘his grateful ac- 
knowledgments, for the following manifestations of the sympa- 
thy felt in Boston for their efforts in the West. 

For one hundred dollars, subscribed in Stute Street to thee 
Messenger. 

For one hundred and five dollars taken up for the sare pur- 
pose in Mr. Motte’s church. 

For the use of Dr. Channing’s church, free of expense, on 
two evenings. 

For one hundred and fifty dollars contributed by the ladies. 
of Danvers, to Western. Missions. ' 
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For twenty dollars received in a note from an individual. 

For ten dollars received in the same manner. 

For seven dollars received in the same way. 

And finally for universal expressions of a geod will, and 
readiness, through which, had it been necessary, ten times the 
above amount might with ease have been obtained. 


Dr. Cranntne’s Lerrer.—This article in our October num- 
ber, has excited great attention and interest wherever it has 
been received. It his been tiought the best thing ever writ- 
ten by its author. We have seen it republished entire in two 
papers, the Dover Monitor(N. H.) and the Christian Palladium 
(N. Y.) The Editor of the latter widely spread publication, 


thus introduces it: 


An intellectual feast.—We shall devote about one half of our next paper to a 
letter from Dr Cuannine, to the Editor of the Western Messenger, which will be 
an intellectual feast to every reader of intelligence and piety. He discusses two 
creat subjects, the Ministry and the Catholie Question, in the most noble and feeling 
manner. If the Doctor had written it expressly for the consideration of Christian 
Ministers, he could not have chosen better subjects or put his thoughts in a better 
shape. We shall deviate from all rules in giving the long article at once, because 
we cannot bear the thought of having our readers detained from any part of this 


rich production. 


The Mississippi Herald also speaks of the letter and its author, 
in high terms. The Catholic Telegraph in Cincinnati, we are 
told, has poured out upon it a mass of abuse, too gross to be 
taken notice of. No doubt the partisan leaders of that de- 
nomination feel that an article like this, written in a calm and 
heavenly spirit, but pouring a flood of light into the very centre 
of their system, will do more to break down their cause, than 
all the abuse and outrage they have been receiving from Pro- 
testant sectaries. Hence their indignation, whic -h otherwise 
is inexplicable, since nothing can be more candid, dignified and 
kind, than the manner in which Dr. Channing speaks of them 
throughout. Would that some of our Protestant champions 
might learn from this, that the most dangerous foe of all error, 
is Lieut, that the truth spoken in love is ‘the most irresistible of 


all weapons. 


Rev. Mr. Pacr.—We publish with much pleasure, the fol- 
lowing just tribute to the character of this excellent man, who 
has lately left us for Natchez. Those who have known him, 
will bear record that his object seemed always to finish his: 
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work for his Master, and that this zeal was unobtrusive, and 
united with liberality of feeling and enlargement of mind. In 
the midst of a community who are, we must admit, rather 
sectarian, he contrived to preserve a wide Christian sympa- 
thy, and had very little to do with taking motes out of his 
neighbour’s eyes. Less than this we could not say of this gen- 
tleman. May God protect and bless him wherever his lot may 
fall, and the prayers of his friends be with him in every hour 
of despondency and trial. 


FOR THE WESTERN MBSSENCER. 


When deeds of virtue and benevolenee and men of self-denying tempers and 
irreproachable lives are left in oblivion, and systematically excl from commen- 
dation, to which, in the estimation of the wise and good, they are eminently enti 
tled, society should be on the alert, lest the noxious weeds of sin and profligacy 
spring up and choke the most lovely and valuable flowers in the garden of morality; 
this is more especially the case when the leading men and the leading papers of « 
country exert their influence, to keep virtue and its kindred train in ebscurity; while 
they exalt practices of a doubtful if not pernicious tendency to the best interests 
of society. Our papers hesitate not to eulogize, in the highest terms, actors and 
actresses, theatrical door-keepers, horse racers, &c. &c., though they be addicted 
to vice, habitual desecrators of the Sabbath, semi-civilized foreign dancers, having 
no claims on our citizens, or panders to the depraved appetites and evil propensi- 
ties of the young and giddy, who may be drawn into their whirlpool of immorality; 
but they have no room to speak of men who labor for the promotion of the happi- 
ness and best interests of man. If this be in accordance with public opinion, the 
thermometer of public virtue, I bew with respeetful submission; but if I feel thatit 
is due to virtue, that discussion should precede decision in this as well as in all 
other matters. 

I send you the following brief riotice of the departure of the Rev. Mr. Pace, 
from Louisville, which all of our daily papers have refused to pleeca in their col- 
umns; I hope you will give your readers an opportunity of deciding whether suctra 
piece is calculated to offend the most fastidious, or to exercise any other than a 
wholesome influence in society: 


“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


“The good man is the ornament and benefactor of the community in which he 
resides; his unseen influence pervades the whole frame work of society, and leaves 
universally a wholesome and refreshing richness on the minds of all who are so for- 
tunate as to come within the sphere of its operations, or when called by death to 
render a final account at the bar of eternity, or when compelled by force of circum- 
stances to bid adieu to friends, and to make a distant place the field of his exer- 
tions; every lover of urder and friend to morality, regrets his departure; an aching 
void is left in the affections of his friends; and a whole community feels the loss of a 
burning and shining light, from the galaxy of virtue and rectitude. 

“The above thoughts have been suggested by the bereavement which the Episco- 
palians of Louisville have recently endured, by the dissolution of the mutually 
endearing tie of people and pastor, which has subsisted for some time between 
them and the Rev. Mr. Page. Mr. P. conceived it to be his duty to make Nat- 
chez the place of his future exertions. Few men possess more of the respect, or 
receive more of the gratifying attentions of society, than this man of God enjoyed 
in our society; he is highly esteemed by our whole peogis; he leaves a congrega- 


tion, which, without exceptions, love, honor and respect him; this is as it should be, 
for he has 


“A heart where nought but what is Christian flourishes.” 
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“The people of Natchez have been most fortunate in securing the services of 


one so faithful, so amiable and so intelligent. Let us hope, that what has been 
Hare. 


our loss, may be their gain. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Dear Brether:—Many and weighty are the matters between thee and me, at this 
present juncture. First, as to money. I have collected and now hold for the 
Messenger, as follows: 

we TH ae ge 


I.. Bigelow, Peoria, Vol. 2, 7 
To 50 Channing’s Letter, sent through me, 5,00 


do. do. 

Sam’l. Steele, Montebello, Til. for one year, from May, 1836, - 3,00 
Ym. Smith, Burlington, for the same time, - - - : 3,00 
Chr. Rhodes, St. Louis, Vol. 2, - - - - - - 3,0 
Chs. Doane, do. do. - - - - - 3;00 
C. Y. Lyman, do. do. a - - é 2 OCR 
J. R. Stanford, do. do. - - - . - 93,00 
Smith, Brothers, & Co.do. do. - - - - - - 3,00 
Gi. H. Callender, do. do. - - : - : 3.00 
Hood & Abbott, do. do. + - . - - - 3,00 
i}. A. Johnson, do. do. - - - : - 3,00 
Alfred Chadwick, do. do. - - - - - - 3,00 
Dr. B. B. Brown, do. do. - - - - - 3,00 
Jo. Pease, do. do. - - : - - - 5,09 





$19,00 
[ expect to co to New-Orleans, with Mr. Driggs, and we shull try to make a stir 
there. But my going depends on Cranch’s and Thurston’s coming here. One 
of them must supply my place, and the other zo to Peoria and Tremont. ‘Therefore 
do not thou stop either of them. J look for cne or both every day. Mr. Briggs 
has now gone to Peoria, and will be back here by the 15th proximo, or before. 

[ thank you for Sartor Resartus. It suits me so well, that I must have written 
it. It contains every thing, and does all that a book can do. How can any one be 
superticial enough to laugh at or find fault with it? “Nature” I have read but once, 
and of course only partially understand. “Silly’—did ——————— say? He 
might as well call the air, nothing, because it is transparent. Learn to grasp it, and 
it will be found weighty and curiously composed. It has strongly revived my 
itealist propensity, and increased my wonder at myself and all things. “St. 
George” [ have read with much pleasure. 

You have done well in Boston, in getting a Minister at large for the West— 
whereas, one year aco, their leading and most zealous man told me that I might 
beg my tongue off, without getting $500 in all New Eng!and towards building our 


( ‘hurch! 

Is not here a change? Are not the troubled waters working a cure upon the 
palsied spirit!’ We shall see a greater yet. Their best men are looking westward, 
and God's own time is coming. I fear nothing now, but self-seekers. Save us 
from them, good heaven! Your visit has done good, as my sister writes. I have 
promised several lectures this winter, on divers subjects, Education, Politics, Tera- 
perance, before societies, and shall be kept very busy. My society grows very 
I shall have a good deal of help this winter, and my church will be done in 
Ts it worth asking! 

I long to 


well. 
early spring. Would Dr. Channing come and dedicate it! 
I had heard through Charles Farley, of Mr. Furness’s promised book. 
In my article on Mr. Dewey’s article on miracles, you will see that my 
Shall you publish it! I think you had better. 
Chr. P. Cranch will soon be here, 


Fee it. 
mind has half hatched a like notion. 
It will excite no attention and will do no harm. 


probably in a fortnight, to go to Peoria. 1 was in the said place last w-ek, and got 
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$2000 subscribed for a Church; this, with a lot before given, will enable them to 
begin very well. It is a considerable effort for so small a place. Wil! you mentioa 


it in the next Messenger! 
Our Messenger is a good Periodical. Dr. C.’s letter I distribute as much as I 


can, I sent for more copies. WwW. GE 


[> Since writing the notice of “ Remarks on the Gospels, 


By W. H. Furness”—we find that it is for sale by Kellog & 
Parker, and James Rice, at their Bookstores in this city. We 
recommend to all our friends to get a copy and read it through. 


The following poem, which we copy through the Franklin 
Mercury from the Essex Gazette, is so full of fire and spirit, so 
original, so picturesque, that it must give pleasure to every 
reader. The five verses beginning, “Shall our New England,” 
are equal to almost anything in Campbell. Though no friends 
of Abolitionism, we like good poetry on any and every subject. 


“THE BILL OF ABOMINATIONS.” 


Lines written on the passage of Pinkney”’s Resolutions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of Calhoun’s *‘Bill of Abominations” in the Senate of the U. States. 


Now by our fathers’ ashes!—where’s the spirit 
Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone? 


Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone! 


Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us? 
Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low, 


That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can win us 
To silence now’ 


No—when our land to ruin’s brink is verging 
In God’s name, let us speak, while there is time! 


Now when the padlocks of our lips are forging 
Sivence is crime! 


What! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favors 
Rights all our own!—in madness shall we barter 


For treacherous peace, the freedom Nature gave us, 
God and our Charter’ 


Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter? 
Here Lynch law light its horrid fires on high? 


And in the Church, their proud and skilled abettor, 
Make truth @ liet' 


Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible 
To sanction crime and robbery~and blood, 
And in Oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both man and Godt 
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Shall our New England stand erect no longer, 
But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 
Day after day’ 
Oh no! methinks from all her wild green mountains— 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
From her blue rivers and her swelling fountains, 
And clear, cold sky! 


From her rough coast and isles, which hungry ocean 
Gnaws with his surges—from the fisher’s skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow's motion, 
Round rock and cliff. 
From the free fireside of her unbought farmer— 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel; 
From her brown smith-shop, where beneath the hammer, 
Rings the red steel! 


From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunder-bolt shall waken 
A PEop.e’s voicr' 
Startling and stern!—the Northern winds shall bear it 


Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 


Within her grave. 
Oh—let the voice go forth—-the bondman sighing 
By Santee’s wave—in Mississippi cane, 
Shall feel the hope, within his bosom dying, 





Revive again. 
Let it go forth! The millions who are gazing 
y upon us, from afar, shall smile, 


And unto God devout thanksgiving raising, 
= Bless us the while. 
Oh—for your ancient freedom, pure and holy, 


For the deliverance of a ing earth, 
For the wronged captive, toting, crushed and lowly, 
Let it go forth! 
Sons of the best of fathers; will ye falter 
With all they left ye periled and at stake? 
Ho—once again on Freedom’s holy altar 
The fire awake! 
Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 
t on the harness for the moral 
And with the blessing of your Heavenly Father, 
MaINTAIN THE RiewT! 


0 Tues Biste, rrs own Rerutation. A book with the 
above title has been written and printed in Louisville. We 
are glad of it. We have no fear of infidel books. They pre- 
duce rHoveut about Christianity, and the result of all ht 
on this subject, must be to change scepticism and dead belief 
into a living faith. We shall review it in our next number. 





